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TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINES 


Installed in a prominent New England plant 


HIS impressive row of Textile Printing Machines installed in a prominent New 
England plant bears powerful testimony that Textile does build Printing Machines. 
Here is what a leading silk printer wrote regarding Textile Printing Machines. “We 
have compared your machines in every detail with other make machines which we are 
now operating and find that your machines fulfill every expectation and we are greatly 
pleased with their performance. We have no doubt that you are able to build as good, if 
not a better machine, than any other maker of Printing Machines and if you keep your 
standard we shall endeavor to place any future orders on Printing Machines with you.” 
The extraordinary acceptance of Textile machines is based on improved design and 
construction plus several exclusive features. 
You will find a complete line of Print Works Equipment illustrated in our latest 
catalogue entitled “Printing Machinery”. Your copy promptly sent upon request. 


THE TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


HARRIS AND SIMS AVES., PROVIDENCE, R. I. ; 
New York Office Southern Agent 


50 Church St. Manufacturers of Machinery for 4. G. MAYER, Charlotte, N.C. 


Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warp Yarns 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


bring you the news you read 
in your business paper... . 


Turis SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper ... It stands 
for honest, known, paid 
circulation; straightfor- 
ward methods, 
and editorial standards 
that imsure reader inter- 
est... These are the fac- 
tars that make a valu- 
able advertising medium. 


TWO KINDS of news go into a business paper. One kind 


is the news that you read in the editorial pages—news of | 


new ideas, new practices and plans. : | 

The other is the news you need in the advertising pages 
—news that tells you what to buy to put those plans into 
effect, news that tells you where to buy it and whom to buy 
it from. 

TWO KINDS of men MAKE your business paper. One is 
the editor, interpreting to YOU the news of your business 
or industry. 

The other is the advertising representative, interpreting 
YOU and YOUR NEEDS to those in position to serve you. 
He studies as a group, readers of the paper he represents. | 
Then he goes to the makers of merchandise and machinery, 
of supplies and equipment. He tells them what YOU want to 
know about the things THEY have to sell. He guides them 
in presenting the NEWS of their products or their services. 
He helps them to sell efficiently. He helps you to buy 
intelligently. He renders an important service to them and 
to you. 


If you are a reader and a buyer, profit by the news in the 


advertising pages of your business paper. 


If you are a reader with something to sell, profit by the 
service of the advertising representative. Let him show 
you how to reach a rich, responsive, SELECTED market for 


your product through the pages of the business press. 


THIS PUBLICATION IS A MEMBER OF 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS. INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


January 22, 1931 
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C &K-is proud to have its silk looms selected as the 


weaving equipment for the Brupbacher Silk Mills, 


of Valleyfield, Quebec. 


Unquestionably, there is a valid reason why nearly 


100% of the Canadian silk mills are equipped with 


C&K looms. This decided preference 
is NOt because C & K is nearer than 
Curopean loom makers and available 
to make frequent visits to check 
equipment. The real reason must be 
because C & K looms stand up and 
produce the high-quality goods that 
the Canadian market demands, at a 
cost permitting a satistactory return 


on the investment. 
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The following is a quotation from a letter by one of the 
executives of the Brupbacher mills. This letter was not 


addressed to C &K, but a copy was courteously sent: 


“Last Saturday there were 72 of these looms in operation 


and the superintendent of the plant told me that never in 


his life did Crompton & Knowles turn out 
a finer loom than the ones he has now 


started in Canada. 


“The performance of these looms is truly 
amazing and the merchandise is of a supe- 
rior quality, credit for which is essentially 


due the loom. 


It will’ now be but a few months 
before this entire equipment will be 


‘i 
running. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


LOOMS FOR COTTONS, SILKS, RAYONS, WOOLENS, CARPETS AND RUGS, BLANKETS, JACQUARD FABRICS, ASBESTOS, LINENS 


Allentown, Paterson, Philadelphia \WORCESTER-PROVIDENCE 5. B. Alexander, So. Mogr., Charlotte 
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is visible across nearly the full width of the m ¢ 
Bay of Business. 
It is the signal that the tide has turned. : 
Get your plant shipshape with all speed, now. - P 
Hasten the plans for needed additions, new 
equipment, machinery reorganizations, so that 
when the signal comes you will leave a wake s 
of profit. f a 
Soon you may have to issue the command, m 2 
“Full saill Full speed! But now look to es 
your ship, the tide has turned. | ma 
J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY s \ 
Engineers 
| | 3) 
Greenville : South Carolina 
Textile Mills Steam Plants Huyudro-Electric 
Reorganizations Examinations Systems t] 
Warehouses Water Supplies Appraisals E W 


_— Rayon Plants Plants Power Application 
ledheinse ‘ Tobacco Factories Production Studies & Lighting | \ 
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Cotton Fabrics Featured in Style Show 


‘YHE new conquests of King Cotton in the realm of 
fashion were revealed in a collection of cotton dresses 
and ensembles presented by the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute at the Annual Spring Style Show of the Garment 
Retailers of America at the Hotel Astor, New York, last 
week. More than 2,000 dressmakers, retail store buyers 
and stylists were in attendance for this event which offi- 
cially marked the trade opening of the new season. 
Colorful beach costumes, tailored street and sports 


frocks and formal afternoon and evening gowns were 


displayed to demonstrate the increased favor of styled 
cottons in dresses for all occasions. A number of out- 
standing American designers collaborated in the execu- 
tion of the thirteen models shown by the Institute. | 

The extensive range of fabrics employed in expressing 
the varying phases of the new mode was significant of 
the success of American cotton manufacturers in inter- 
preting the vagaries of modern fashion. Gingham, duck, 
pique, terry cloth, mesh and cotton tweeds were featured 
in beach and sports costumes and cotton lace, plain and 
printed net, organdie and embroidered batiste in the “‘oc- 
casion”’ frocks for afternoon and evening wear. 

A realistic touch from the “Land of Cotton” was pro- 
vided by a colored cake-walk team in bejewelled cambric 
costumes strutting to the familiar strain ,of “Georgia 
Camp Meeting” at the conclusion of the manikin dis- 
play. 


The Institute’s collection included the following: 
BEACH COSTUMES | 


White terry cloth pajamas with accents of red trim- 
ming on. the cuffs of both the trousers and sleeves in the 
same diagonal cut as on the jacket. A white turban, red 
and white awning striped sandals complete the costume 
under which is worn a pique bathing suit of white shirt 
and red shorts.—From Mrs. Appleton, Inc. 

An exceedingly interesting beach ensemble showing the 
tailored shirtwaist styling in the frock is developed in 
awning-striped cotton duck. Inset godets in skirt front 
conceal pleats and carry out the theme of the blouse 
which also employs the stripes in horizontal insets. 
Matching hat is made in the new short-brimmed fashion 
and, like the sun parasol, uses the striped fabric in diag- 


onal treatment.—From William Bloom. 


The nautical theme is expressed in a tailor suit of navy 
blue cotton repp trimmed in white bandings. The French 
“gobs” suit is the inspiration of this model which adopts 
the wide trousers and straight jacket with wide revers 
worn by the French sailor. The matching beret of blue 
tepp has the regulation white pom-pom on top. The en- 
semble is strikingly youthful and distinctive-—From 
Nudelman & Conti. 


This group includes a white jacket and frock ensemble 


in the new cotton mesh of brushed effect. This fabric 


‘proves its charming adaptability to tailored simplicity as 


found in this model, and promises to be important in the 
sports mode. Hat of matching white mesh is appropri- 
ately styled for the golf links or for spectator wear.— 
From Adler & Adler. : 


The smartness of plaid for blouses is shown in a model 
of navy novelty mesh that has a plaid gingham top carry- 
ing out the navy shade with gay colorings of red and 
yellow A belt of the braided gingham has self tassels | 
which are a new touch. The gored silhouette is employed 
in the skirt, while a trimly fitting peplum jacket of white 
mesh gives a youthful air to the costume—Rrom Robert 
Turk. 


Marital et Armand designed the jacket suit of pique, 
introducing a new shade of orange with a rose hue in 
jacket and matching hat. This color is suggested in one 
of the tones in the small all-over geometric print of the 
white pique frock. Interesting seamings and _ stitched 
pleats in the skirt accent the slight peplum flare of the 
blouse. Fitted lines in the jacket also give a slight hint 
of the peplum flare and with the straight “Johnny” collar 
add youthfulness to the model. The hat is stitched in 
black and white. Shoes of a new lacy cotton fabric are 
appropriately worn.—From Nudelman & Conti. 

A captivating model having rose plaid gingham pleated 
skirt and white pique jacket blouse is shown for the “‘col- 
legienne.”’ Scalloping on the jacket front and on the 
Peter Pan collar and cuffs emphasize its youthful appeal. 
A gingham bow tie is an ingenious touch. Hat shown 
with this model is of white pyyue, scalloped and stitched 
in the new wider-brimmed styling. — From William 
Bloom. | 

Lacy cotton tweed woven in black and white is selected 
for an important jacket costume appropriate for sports or 
informal street wear. A new sleeve treatment, flaring at 
the elbow, and scarf collar of white mesh draped in fichu 
style are features of the jacket. The frock of this cos- 
tume employs seamings and stitched pleats in the skirt- 
line, with whitemesh blouse yoke inset with points. Hat 
of white cotton mesh is draped in semi-turban fashion.— 


From the Dressmaking Department of Bonwit Teller & 
Co, 


AFTERNOON AND EVENING MOopELs 


Afternoon and evening models shown. emphasize the 
versatility of cottons in the formal mode. An afternoon 
ensemble has a smartly tailored full-length coat of navy 
and white checked net in a new weave. Beneath the coat 
a solid color navy frock of the same net is revealed. 
Fitted hipline, stitched pleats and a self belt give the 
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ethods for 
Predetermining Yarn Costs 


NOTICE in these columns last week called attention 
to the new cost manual for cotton yarns issued by 
the Cotton-Textile Institute under the title, “A Method 
of Predetermining Costs in Cotton Yarn Mills.” 

The book will undoubtedly prove of real value in a 
field where greater knowledge of the cost question is 
essential. The purpose of the book is set forth in the 
foreword by Sydney P. Munroe, manager of the Cost 
Section of the Institute. He says: 


‘Recent observations: indicate that many yarn mills 


either make no effort to distinguish the costs of their vari-. . 


ous yarns or do so in a manner which provides danger- 
ously misleading results. Market price differentials as 
between different numbers, twists, and “put-ups”’ of yarn 
do not. correctly reflect the cost differentials’ of such 
yarns. Without a reasonably correct knowledge of the 
cost distinctions in question, it is obviously impossible for 
any management to establish a figure at which a specific 
sale will begin to show a profit, or to determine which of 
several sales opportunities will be most advantageous. 


“An unsound approach to such problems inevitably re- 


sults in under-estimates on some yarns and over-estimates 
on others, with the constant tendency to produce more 
and more of the under-estimated items because they are 
more easily sold. Regardless of any operation of the so- 
called law of supply and demand it is inconceivable that 
any satisfactory or stable market situation can obtain, 
except sporadically, when many mills enter the market 
either misinformed or totally uninformed as to the respec- 
tive costs of their own individual items of production. 

“The demonstrations herewith presented are in no way 
intended to constitute an exhaustive treatise on the rami- 
fied subject of textile cost procedure. On the contrary, 
they have been designed for a specific purpose, and their 
application beyond the scope of this limited utility may 
be quite inadvisable. 

“The intention in this present effort has been to 


demonstrate with concrete figures the sound and equit-. 


able development of predetermined normal costs of the 
individual products of carded cotton yarn mills. The 
methods employed have been selected for the primary 
purpose of providing dependable guidance as to sales 
policies. The resulting figures, when properly computed 
in any individual mill, will provide adequate replies to 
two important hypothetical questions constantly recur- 
ring to the minds of mill executives, namely, ‘At what 
price will this order show a profit?’ 

“The cost data, especially the overhead and labor 
budgets, when amplified and supported by adequate pay- 
roll analyses, production records, etc., should be of very 
tangible value in the economical conduct of the manutfac- 
turing processes, as has been repeatedly demonstrated. 
However, in the belief that the greatest utility of any 
cost procedure lies in the guidance it provides in respect 
to sales policies, our primary purpose herein has been 
to display the bare essentials of a simple and sound meth- 
od of obtaining individual costs on which price quotations 
can be safely based. | 

“With this purpose in mind we have adopted through- 
out the entire treatise the viewpoint and mental attitude 
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of the economist rather than of the accountant. The 
detailed procedure, especially in connection with manu- 
facturing distinctions, has been more along engineering 
than accounting lines. We have been less concerned with 
terminology and arrangement of figures than with the 
demonstration of cost methods which will be conducive 
to the welfare of the industry. 


“Specifically, the costs herein developed have been. 


made to include depreciation charges based on replace- 
ment values, and interest on investment similarly based. 


It is obvious, in view of the fact that the Federal Treas- 


ury Department does not regard interest on investment 
as a cost deductible for income tax purpeses, that cost 
figures intended to indicate a certain rate of interest re- 
turn will fail to do so by the amount of income tax per- 
taining thereto. Logically, provision should therefore be 
made in such cost figures for the inclusion of taxes so 
incurred, as well as for income taxes pertaining to the 
amount by which the depreciation charges included ex- 
ceed, if at all, those approved by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. However, because of the practical complications 
which such inclusion of income tax would entail, we have 
disregarded this feature in the present demonstration. 
confining ourselves to reminding the reader that this ele- 
ment should be kept in mind. | 


Moreover, it is desirable that predetermined costs for 
sales purposes should be so developed as to allow cur- 
rently and constantly for such: reduction of operating 
schedule (sometimes described as ‘curtailment’) as the 


management is able to foresee as normally necessary to 


adjust its output to demand. Such allowance is readil\ 
made, but we have regarded any allowance beyond on 
week per year (for holidays, etc.) as inappropriate in th: 
present demonstration because of the fact that we hav. 
assumed all mills, as well as the one here considered, t 
be operating on a 55-hour weekly schedule, A carefu! 
analysis of statistics indicates that if all yarn mills con 
fined themselves to a maximum weekly operation of 5: 
hours the demand for yarn would be ample to requir: 
all present mills to operate at capacity. If, howeve' 
the industry should continue to operate to any great e> 
tent on day and night schedules, it must expect to alloy 
in its predetermined costs for heavy curtailment, and th’ 
must be carefully predicted. 

‘To achieve continuing success, a manufacturing ente) 
prise must return amounts sufficient to cover its loss 
during periods when its goods are not in demand, to e! 


able it to replace its equipment when advisable, to retur» 
better than nominal interest on a fair capitalization, an 
to pay the taxes incurred in thus ensuring its continue |! 


health. 


“It seems sound to believe that, before going out int» 
the market to sell goods, the management of a mill shou!’ 


be provided with information involving all these co: 


siderations, regardless of whether any of these item: 
academically may be termed cost or profit, or of whether 


figures representing them can best be entered in one boo 
or another. 


‘Because in some respects the items above specified «0 
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practice of accountants varies both as to the question 
and as to the manner of their inclusion, and because of a 
desire to avoid any unnecessary complication of ques- 
tionable value, we are not recommending that the cost 
system, as herein set forth, should be complicated by 
any elaborate scheme to ‘tie it in’ with or attach it in 
any way to the general accounting methods of the mills. 
We have, however, indicated methods for reconciling the 


“predetermined normal costs with adjusted book figures 


for actual specific periods, and we urge that this practice 
be observed. 


“In spite of a quite prevalent and quite understandable 
public tendency to believe that economic business pro- 
cedures are matters which can be reduced to rigid rules 
experience nevertheless con- 
vinces us that no absolute uniformity of cost procedure 
can be practically feasible or economically sound for even 


a single specified variety of cotton mills, much less for 


the cotton manufacturing industry as a whole. Broad 


general principles may well be established and universally | 


observed. But even in a group of mills as homogeneous 
in character as that producing carded yarns the variety 
of situation and circumstances is so great that no one 
specific approach to cost finding can be applied indis- 
criminately to all such mills, nor perhaps to any large 
percentage of the group. : 

“One mill may operate on a few staple numbers—an- 
other may produce a wide diversity of specialties. Most 
plants will be so scheduled that the productions and 


equipments of their various departments are continually 


in balance—other mills may have been originally equip- 
ped for certain purposes and subsequently have been 
forced to enter other lines of product with the result that 
a chronic lack of balance between their various depart- 
ments obtain. Some mills—but not all—maintain a con- 
stant surplus of yarn finishing machinery to ensure great- 
er adaptability for serving the needs of their customers. 
Some yarn mills may also manufacture cloth, consuming 
part of their own yarn and selling the balance, while 
others may own or may be owned by other plants which 
consume all of the yarn produced. Certain mills re- 
work waste from their high-grade product into an entire- 
ly different line of low-grade yarns, manufactured and 
sold on different. principles. In one case a comparatively 
new mill may be operated by its original owners, while an 
older mill may be operated by individuals who have pur- 
chased it as a going concern. Some mills maintain villages 
others do not. The general principles herein employed 
are adaptable to all these situations, but their specific 
application would necessarily vary with the particular 
conditions encountered. 

_ “Accordingly, we most earnestly urge any mill mange- 
ment who may propose to develop cost data along the 
lines herein, indicated to avoid promiscuously delegating 
such work to inexperienced or immature subordinates 
who have not had ample-training and experience in this 
highly specialized work. The safest course in such a case 
would be to employ widely experienced outside cost con- 
sultants, securing thereby not only the perspective of an 
unbiased outside viewpoint, but also the wealth of experi- 
ence such experts have accumulated in dealing with simi- 
lar problems in other mills. 

“We believe that the original expense of a cost installa- 
Lion so conducted will undoubtedly prove a handsome in- 
vestment if .a suitable expert is selected for the work. 
This involves no reflection on the personnel of the mill 
in question because the variety of circumstances which 
‘ay be encountered is almost infinite, and each consid- 
‘ration should have a definite effect on the mill’s ap- 
proach to its cost problems. Proper adaptation to indi- 
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vidual situations of the methods herein portrayed re- 
quires judgment and experience of a high order, and de- 
mands that the individual who undertakes to apply these 
methods to a specific case shall have a thorough under-. 
standing of mechanical manufacturing procedure as well © 
as of managerial and sales problems, and also of this dis- 
tinct and separate work of cost predetermination, and, 
as a rule, that he shall have had contact with the prob- 
lems of more than a few mills. 

“The Cost Section will welcome inquiries as to the 


‘specific application and adaptation to special circum- 


stances of the methods we have depicted.’ Such inquiries 
may perhaps form a basis for supplementary bulletins 
which subsequently may be issued. 

“It is our profound desire that all yarn mill manage- . 
ments will examine their cost methods in the light of the 
following demonstrations and of the ‘Outline of Bases to 
be Used in Predetermining Costs for Guidance as to Sales 
Policies’ which was published by the Institute in August, 
1928.” 


‘World Crop Put at 26,400,000 Bales 


The world cotton crop for the season beginning August 
1, 1930, is estimated at 26,400,000: bales odf 478 pounds, 
net, by the Bureau of. Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as compared with 26,300,000 bales — 
produced in the season beginning August 1, 1929. 

The crop this year, the bureau points out, is only 2,- 
000,000 bales less than in 1926, when. the largest crop 
on record, 28,400,000 bales, was grown. The total world 
crop is computed on the basis of statistics for the United 
States and 12 foreign countries, which indicate a com- 
bined production of 22,434,000 bales this year as com- 
pared with 22,885,000 bales last season. 

The bureau reports that the cotton crop in Russia is 
the largest on record, being 1,950,000 bales this’ season, 
compared with 1,351,000 bales last season. Production 
in practically all countries other than the United States 
and Egypt shows an increase this year over last. No 
figures are available for China, but. according to cables 


to the bureau from its agricultural commissioner in 
Shanghai, the prospects are for a larger crop on the 


whole in that country, although in some sections the crop 
is lower than production. 


Cotton Manufacturing Safest Major 
Industry 


Boston, Mass.—‘The cotton industry is the safest of 
the major industries, according to figures compiled by 
the National Safety Council,” declared J. Foster Smith, 
agent of Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass., during his remarks 
as toastmaster at the annual dinner and meeting of the 
New England Industrial Nurses Association in the 20th 
Century Club here. 

“Education and the universal use of modern safe- 
guards on machinery have reduced loss time accidents 
in cotton mills to a point where the industry leads in 
safety for its workers. One mill, with a record of one 
loss time accident in 749 days was disappointed to learn 
that their record was bettered by a competitor when put 
on a man hour basis as the competitor employed nearly 
five times as many persons. 

‘Compensation. laws and arbitration in the event of 
disagreements adequately protect the worker from the 
distress formerly the aftermath of injury in the plant,” 
he continued, in his comparison of conditions as they 
have existed in various periods of the 52 years he has 
worked in the textile industry. 
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Testing 


N order to keep a periodical check on the efficient 

operation of electrical plant, various electrical measur- 
ing instruments are employed, such as ammeters, volt- 
meters and other recording appliances. Such precautions 
deemed essential in every up-to-date electrically-driven 
works, but equally important is the provision for periodi- 
cal testing, both with regard to the working efficiency of 
the motors and the insulation resistance of the circuits, 
so that any unsatisfactory condition thereby revealed 
might be remedied. No “leak’’ however small, should be 
ignored, as the saving of a small amount of current run- 
ning to waste each day represents quite a considerable 
sum of money at the end of a year, as also unnecessary 
losses in any particular piece of apparatus. Such testing 
work demands a knowledge of facts, and these facts can 
only be ascertained by the use of accurate testing instru- 
ments. 

TESTING FOR LEAKAGE : 

The distributive system which conveys the current 
from. the switchboard to the various motors is often 
responsible for current losses, and it is therefore, a wise 
precaution to periodically test the insulation. resistance 
of the whole cabling. To test for leakage, the proper 
instrument to use is the ohmmeter. There are a number 
of portable testing sets on the market, and perhaps the 
most common form is that known as the “‘Megger,” in 
which a magneto; hand-driven generator provides the 
testing pressure, and a moving coil ohmmeter indicates 
the insulation resistance of the network as exposed to this 
voltage. To test the insulation of a circuit, the instru- 
ment is first placed on a steady base, and in a circuit to 
earth test, the line terminal-is connected to the circuit, 
and the earth terminal to a good earth. For testing be- 
tween two wires, one wire is connected to each terminal 
of the instrument. The handle of the instrument is turn- 


ed in a clock-wise direction, and the testing generator 


develops its rated pressure when running at 100 r.p.m. 
of the driving handle. About half-a-dozen turns is suffi- 
cient to reach this speed by which time the ohmmeter 
needle, which is quite dead-beat, will have come to rest 


over the point on the scale indicating the insulation re- 


‘sistance to be determined. It should be borne in mind 
that a minimum value of one megohm should be reached 
by the insulation resistance either cable and “earth,” or 
between one cable and another. Short lengths of cabling 
with few appliances connected to it would naturally be 
expected to show a better insulation resistance than long- 
er runs of cabling with a large number of connections. 


“LEAKAGE” IN Motors 

Coming to the motor, the question of testing for “leak- 
age” is a somewhat difficult proposition. To establish 
that there is a leak to earth is not a difficult matter, 
though reasonable care must be exercised in making the 
test. ap 
by which current may flow from the armature windings 


to the frame of the machine. Such a test may be carried . 


out by means of a galvanometer, voltmeter or lamp, and 
while the latter. is generally most handy, the fact must 
not be overlooked that a small leak which might be giv- 
ing trouble might not be sufficient to cause a lamp to 
glow. One pole of the lamp should be firmly connected 
to the frame of the machine, and the machine run up to 
speed, while the lead from the second pole of the lamp 
must be brought into contact with first one and then 
the other set of brushes. Any leakage of the current’ to 
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It has to be discovered whether there is a path 


the frame would then be indicated by the glowing of the 
lamp or, alternatively, the deflection of a galvanometer 
or voltmeter. | 


If, by such a test, a leak is recorded, the next question 
is to find it, and this is not always an easy matter, as 
there are a variety of paths for leaks. The first step on 
the path to earth is usually defective insulation on an 
armature coil or imperfect insulation of brush arms, com- 
mutator, etc. A path may be completed by copper dust 
between the end ring and a commutator segment, while 
it is quite possible for paint to be culprit. On the other 
hand, oil may have soaked into the mica between the 
commutator bars and become solidified or charred, and 
thus act as a conductor. Another form of leakage may 
be due to the armature coil actually making contact with 
its slot. The armature is the most complicated and deli- 
cate structure of the whole machine, and naturally more 
liable to faults than the field coils, if only by reason of 
the increased stresses to which it is subjected. Vibration 
of loose coils, if any, will lead to chafing of the insula- 
tion, leakage and eventually short circuits. A test for a 
short circuit between the coils and iron core can be car- 
ried out by means of a galvanometer and a battery in 


series, one lead being placed on the armature shaft or. 


core, and the other on the commutator, and moved round 
the sections 


TIME FoR TESTS 


Tests of motors and other equipment should be carried 
out, if possible at a time that will represent average work- 
ing conditions. This is a matter for the judgment of the 
engineer in charge of the plant, but care should be exer- 
cised against taking tests which will not produce the 
facts under average conditions. . 

As to the frequency of such tests this must depend 
upon local conditions, and where the plant is in continual 
operation, monthly tests will be sufficient, provided 
weekly inspections are carried out. — 


“TLoAD”’ TESTING oF MorTors 


Motors should be subjected to “load” tests when first 


‘installed, as also when the local conditions change, the 


latter in order to ascertain whether in spite of changes in 
the plant, they are designed. In the case of motors 


‘operating under a steady load, only one test reading is 


necessary, but where the load is intermittent sufficient 
time must be allowed in order to obtain a fair average 
reading. Load testing of motors is of particular impor- 
tance. Motors should be fully loaded in order that they 
may operate a maximum efficiency, and the determina- 
tion of this load is arrived at by means of. the ammeter 
and voltmeter. It is an easy matter to measure the input 
of a motor by simply measuring the power consumed, but 
to ascertain its actual horsc-power output is a somewhat 
difficult problem. For this purpose, it is necessary that 
the actual efficiency of the motor at the particular load 
when the measurements are made should be known, and 
this is best obtained from the manufacturers. 


One method of ascertaining the output of motors is by 
actual measurements at the motor pulley by means of 
a pony brake which in its simplest form consists of a 
couple of wooden blocks clipped upon the pulley or shaft 
transmitting the power to be indicated. Attached to the 
blocks is a lever, to which is hang a scale pan or a spring 
balance. If it is a direct current machine an ammeter 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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BY USING HEB 
REPLACEMENT 


re strongly urge that you use only H & B Replacement | 
Parts in reconditioning your H & B Equipment. They 


promise lowest ultimate cost, reduce necessity for frequent 
repairs and keep equipment functioning at highest 
efficiency. 


No round-the-corner shop or jack-of-all-trades can 
duplicate H & B parts. Our modern equipment, automatic 
machines, metallurgical specifications and standards of 
accuracy assure fit and continued trouble-free operation. 
When ALL costs are accurately figured, you wil find H & B 
parts cheapest and best. | 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE | ATLANTA OFFICE 
161 Devonshire Stree? 815 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 


ONLY H & B PARTS 


MACHINERY 


IN H & B EQUIPMENT 
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eeds for lests and Researc 


Cotton Textiles 


BY H. W. WILLIS 


EEN competition within any given field of industry 

inevitably brings about investigations, tests, and re- 
search within that industry. Each competitor is seeking 
to reduce cost without sacrifice of quality. The cotton 
textile industry is no exception to this rule. On all sides 
it is being confronted with problems, some of which are 
chemical. The solution of these problems often spells 
the difference between profit and loss, between success 
and failure. -I believe that the textile industry is now 
recognizing the fact that the textile chemist can aid 
materially in the solution of many of its problems. These 
problems involve profit; research conducted by a chemist 
on the mill pay roll must pay dividends within a reason- 
able time. The manufacturer is interested primarily in 
the best, cheapest and most desirable supplies and meth- 
ods. He wants to find out what ails, starches, detergents, 
dyes, etc., give best results at least cost; he wants to 
know what methods of procedure are most efficient. It 
is my opinion that the large textile concern has enough 
chemical problems to warrant having its own textile 
chemist. 
than he costs. 


The leaders of the industry are coming to recognize 
the fact that men must have specialized training and 
qualifications to conduct tests and research. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that Clemson Textile School, even in 
the face of business depression, had twice as many calls 
for its textile graduates of last June as it had men to 
fill the particular positions. In many of these cases the 
company wanted a man to serve as assistant to the super- 
intendent and to conduct tests. I have in mind one of 
our recent graduates who has been very successful in 
tests and laboratory investigations with one of the large 
rayon concerns. Out of the last two textile classes we 


have several graduates who have charge of the tests and: 


research in cotton manufacturing plants in South Caro- 
lina. This is gratifying to Clemson, and for this reason 
we are making special effort in reorganizing the various 
textile courses to meet the present day needs of the indus- 
try. Necessarily we are teaching theory, but we are 
stressing theory in its practical application to manufac- 
turing processes and problems. 


Although this need: for textile research and tests is 
recognized, frequently the ‘mistake is made of having 
men conduct tests or research in a field in which they are 
not particularly trained. For instance, when a man ex- 
periments with starches, it is my opinion that he should 
have some knowledge not only of the chemistry and test 
methods involved but also some experience in the practi- 
cal use of starch in a mill. I know of a case in which a 
superintendent with no special training in chemistry or 
research methods attempted to do his own experimental 
work on starches and lost enough money in one week 
to more than pay the salary of a good textile chemist 
for a year. 


*Address before American Association of Textile Chemists and 
(‘olorists. 
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I believe a competent chemist saves far more 


Director Textile Department, Clemson College, South Carolina 


Though we use thousands of bales of cotton in our 
mills each year, we know very little of the chemical and 
physical properties of the cotton fiber. For instance, 
what do we know of the effect of heat, light or moisture 
upon the working, the weaving or the finishing qualities 
of cotton? What causes the insulation of electrical wires 


to last considerably longer in certain sections of the coun- 


try than in other sections? I am informed that the 
insulating material on electric wiring in the Southwest 
lasts, in many instances, only one-tenth as long as similar 
material in other sections of the United States. The 
writer has seen cotton stored in the open in Arizona very 
badly damaged from the intense light and extreme heat. 
The cotton appeared to be nothing more than degraded 
cellulose. What chemical changes of the cotton fiber 
have taken place in these cases? If there can be deter- 
mined and prevented, it will result in a considerable 
Saving. 

I have seen two lots of cotton produced under similar 
conditions and seemingly similar in character which when 
placed in the drawing frame and drafted under the same 
mechanical and moisture conditions, did not produce the 
same weight sliver. Just what causes this difference? 
What caused one to react differently from the other 
under the same moisture and mechanical conditions? 

These are the kind of practical problems which are 
of great. concern to the textile industry. The layman 
may not be interested in the chemical constitution of 
cellulose as chemistry but he is intensely interested in. 
the practical application of chemical knowledge. 

GRADES OF COTTON 


The grade of cotton, as you know, is dependent mainly 
upon three factors: color, trash, and preparation. The 
color classification inctudes the whites, blues, grays, and 
yellow tinges and stains. We have little information on 
just what chemical and physical changes take place. 
However, we do know that these different grades require 
different treatment in bleaching, dyeing and finishing, in 
order to obtain the most uniform results. What is the 
best way to bleach, dye and finish yarns and fabrics 
made from the respective grades of cotton? Probably 
no two answers to this question would agree in all 
respects. 

I have a case in mind. Yarn was spun under the same 
mechanical and moisture conditions from a given lot of 
cotton. Portions of this yarn were then finished by 
different plants, which of course used different methods. 
The finished product from each plant was tested for 
strength and color. Results varied widely. Why? The 
answer involves considerable chemistry research. An- 
other case: Yarn spun from low grade cotton which 
contained some blue cotton was divided into two lots, 


-one of which was bleached in Plant A while the second 


lot :was sent to Plant B. A portion of the yarn at Plant 

B was given a single bleach and a portion a double 

bleach. When these yarns were tested, those from Plant 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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Spinning Limit Cotton 


i hae practical limit of the fineness to which any partic- 
ular cotton can be spun is dependent upon too many 


variables for any set conclusions. 
of fibre, spirality, strength of fibre, strength of the yarn 
desired and many other factors all enter into the prob- 
lem. In addition there are the manufacturing costs to 
consider such as-end breakage in both the spinning and 
the weaving. 


E xperience has established fairly definite limits on the 
cotton to be used for specific purposes and experiments 
have usually found these limits to be fairly accurate. It 
is seldom, however, that the results of experiments have 
been available showing the same cotton spun into a series 
of yarn counts. Ina recent report of the Indian Central 


Cotton Committee the results of such a test are given in > 


detail. A few of the more important results are given in 
this abstract, published by the ‘National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers. 


A sample of one of the best 15/16” Indian Cottons 


was put through a Lattice Feed (Porcupine 750 R.P.M.),. 


a Crighton Opener (beater speed 750 R.P.M.), a Hopper 
Feeder, Picker (Three bladed beater, speed, 1,000 
R.P.M. Setting of beater to feed roller 11/32 inch) and 
a Card (Cylinder 160 R.P.M., Doffer 14 R.P.M., Flats 3 
inches per minute) producing a .18 hank roving. Two 


weights of drawing sliver were made .19 and .20 hank 


roving. Three sizes of roving were made on each of three 
processes as follows: 


Hank Roving 


Slubber | 0.80 0.89 1.08 

Fine 4.28 5.82 92 
Dratts 

Slubber 3.83 3.91 

Intermediate 4.49 4.60 

Fine __ 4.84 5.11 5.41 


Speeds and Twists 


Front Roll Spindle Turns per Inch 


Slubber | 218 700 
Intermediate . 165 800 1.42 
Fine | 145 1,150 242 


The spinning frame used for all yarns had a 15 inch 
ring. ‘The draft varied from 5 on the 20s yarn to 11.82 
on the 70s yarn. The front roll speed varied from 194 
R.P.M. on the 20s yarn to 74 R.P.M. on the 70s yarn. 

The end breakages in spinning were as follows: 


Breaks per 100 spindles per hour 


Counts Twist-constants 

334 4 44 434 5 
20 0 4 3 0 
24 0 2 s 6 0 Z 
28 5 l 6 8 2° 5 
32 10 0 5 2 0 0 
36 9 | 4 0 
40 13 4 ] 7 7 0 
44 1s 12 4 3 I 6 
48 47 18 15 6 9 5 
52 60 26 23 18 11 e: 
+6 141 78 72 38 23 19 
60 148 72 18 32 26 12 
70 270 175 154 149 82 68 


“As might be expected, for a given twist-constant the 
unevenness of the yarn increased with the fineness, and 
the influence of twist is comparatively negligible. Thus 
generally it may be said that at all twists the cotton gave 
even 20s, fairly even 28s, uneven 48s and very uneven 
52s; above 52s the evenness of all yarns became increas- 
ingly..worse.than the description, very uneven so_ that 


Diameter and length - 


‘decidedly less. 


they could not be considered satisfactory commercial 
products at all. 


“It might be expected that neps would be most numer- 
ous in the coarsest yarn, because the spinning of the 
roving to finer counts should presumably lead to a greater 
dispersion of the neps, and their occurrence at less fre- 
quent intervals. This does not appear to have occurred, 
however, for on the average the 40s yarns are slightly 


more neppy than the 20s; yet as we proceed to finer 


counts than 40s we do find that the neppiness becomes 
We must, therefore, conclude that cer- 
tain very small neps which are not sufficiently prominent 
to be regarded as neps in the coarser yarns (20s), where- 
as, in the finer yarns up to 40s they assume an sisi: : 
prominence and must be so regarded.” 


To compare the strength of the yarns, tests on both . 
the skein and single end methods were made. To. elimi- 
nate the variation in the difference in the count a count 
strength figure was used. This was obtained by multi- 
plying the strength by the count. 


SKEIN STRENGTH, POUNDS. 


Counts Twist Constants 
20 1786. - 1804 1847 1841 1812 1776 
24 1696 1773 1757 1793 1756 1715 
28 1486 1582 1624 1633 1627 1555 
1558 ‘1570 1605 1549 1500 1491 
36 1457 1480 1472 1511 1459 1439 
40 1350 1417 1425 1392 1356 1314 
44 1172 * 4297 1305 1302 1254 1215 
48 1192 1204 1218 1215 1151 1181 
52 912 1102 1210 1157 1109 1118 
56 865 977 1088 1091 1055 1067 
60 705 813 1020 1028 - 1025 1030 
*.70 641 771 849 883 840 806 


‘As is to be expected the skein count-strength product 
gradually falls as the fineness of the count increases. It 
is interesting to note that in the majority of cases the 
highest skein strength for a particular count is not ob- 
tained by spinning with the highest twist. From the 
values of the skein count strength product, the highest 
count which would be assigned for the twist constant is 
34s. 


“Tn the general fall of the value of the count-strength 
product the single thread test presents the same features 
as the skein test, except that the fall is not nearly so 
extensive. 

The stretch or extension of the various counts was 
measured when making the single end strength tests. 
These results check well with previous experiments in 
that the stretch gradually decreased as the count became 
finer and increased as the twist increased, 

The test results for stretch were as follows: 

YARN STRETCH 


Counts Twist Constants 

4 4% 4ly. 434 5 
20 7.2 74 8.0 738 8.4 
24. 6.9 7.4 7.2 7.6 78 7.9 
28 5.9 6.3 6.3 6.7 70 7.3 
32 5.9 6.3 6.7 6.5 6.8 70 
36 5.9 6.0 6.1 6.6 6.2 6.3 
40 6.0 6.2 6.2 6.1 Bh): 6.0 
44 6.0 6.1 ox 5.4 5.5 5.7 
48 5.7 5.5 5.9 5.8 5.9 5.9 
§2 5.2 5.4 5.4 6.2 6.0 5.9 
56 5.7 5.7 5.7 5.5 - 6.0 6.0 
60 §.2 5.4 5.5 5.4 6.1 6.0 
70 4.6 5.0 5.2 4.5 49 4.8 
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Tension on Fly Frames 
ANSWER TO Bic Boy 


A letter from the Saco-Lowell Shops says: 


“On page 16 of your. eenny 8 issue we note the 
following: 

“T would like to ask some of the carders to give me 
the following information: 

“Can a Saco-Pettee fly frame be set. with the right 
tension gear so that it will not be necessary to take up 
or let off on the rack while running a doff, because of 
slack or tight ends? Big. Boy.” 

“We enclose two copies of our December Bulletin, 
which we have marked an article entitled ‘Card ies 
Episode.’ This has a direct bearing on the troubles ex- 
perienced by ‘Big Boy.’ Perhaps if he goes over his 
frames in the same way in which our erector did, in the 
case of the mill mentioned in the Bulletin, he will be 
successful in having his ends run in a uniform manner 
from one end of the doff to the other. We wonder if 
you would be kind enough to send one of these Bulle- 
tins to ‘Big Boy’ with our 

On account of the interest in the above question, we 
are reprinting below the article from the .Saco-Lowell 
Bulletin.—Editor: 


“Some time past, we received a complaint from a mill, 
stating that they were having all kinds of trouble in 
regulating the tension on some Saco-Lowell- roving 
frames, installed in the mill during a period extending 
from 1913 to 1919, and claiming that the uneven tension 
was seriously affecting the break of the yarn, forcing 
them to use a better quality and staple of cotton so as 
to offset the poor work of the roving frames, all at a 
considerable added expense. 

‘We immediately sent one of the best service engineers 
on our staff to this mill, with instructions to leave noth- 
ing undone that. could overcome the unfavorable condi- 
tions, and to remain at the mill until the management 
was entirely satisfied even to the smallest detail of opera- 
tion. We will now quote directly from the report of our 
service engineer: | 

“The overseer of carding states that they are having 
most of the troubles on the frames installed in 1913 and 
1919; and that all the trouble is on the 7x34 speeders, 
there being no complaint at all on the work of the slub- 
bers and intermediates. In checking over these frames, 


we found that from 1 to 4 of the balance weights would 


touch the floor when the carriage was at the top change, 
and this condition was found on ten out of twelve frames. 
On one particular frame, with the carriage 1'4-inch from 
the top change, all of the weights were on the floor, thus 
throwing the entire weight of the carriage and’ bobbins. 
940 pounds, on the cone belt. This condition was cor- 
rected by taking out from two to four links out .of the 
weight chains, cleaning and oiling the chain pulleys, and 
releveling the carriages. On account of the excessive 
strain thrown on the cone belts, they were all stretched, 
thus permitting the bottom cone to partly rest on the 
cone lifter while the frame was running, and preventing 
a full contact of the cone belt. The spindles are all 
worn to a flat side, the taper on the spindle is worn, and 
the slots are in some instances broken completely out. 
The flyers are all out of balance, the pressers are .bent, 


All these 


and the necks of the flyers.all need reworking. 
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defects caused vibrating spindles and consequently 
stretched work. Due to a lack of proper care in oiling, 
cleaning, and inspection, the lifting gear swing arm studs 
are very badly worn, allowing considerable motion in 
the carriage. The sleeve gear and pinion shaft lifter 
gears were also loose on most of the frames, all of which 
had its effect on the tension, affecting the evenness of 
the roving. All these parts were replaced by new ones 
as quickly as possible. In addition to these defects, | 
was surprised to find that they were running in a very 
haphazard and indiscriminate manner, three sizes of bob- 
bins on the frames, all at the same time. 

“<These bobbins were originally 1 15/32, 1 7/16, and 
1'4-inch, but through rough usage and careless handling, 
were all battered up, with the driving slots at the bottom 
in very poor shape when not entirely broken out in 
places. 

“ “Under these conditions. I made such adjustments as 
I was able to make,.but until there is some uniformity in 
the bobbins, I can not get them the best results. I sug- 
gested that they use the standard bobbin of 1 7/16-inch 
exclusively on these frames.’ 

“In this particular case, we were put to a considerable 
expense, to correct a condition over which we had no 
control, and for which we were in no way responsible, 
as the trouble was due solely to lack of competent over- 
sight in the first place, and to very poor fixing, or lack 
of it, in the second. 

“We fully realize that economies of all kinds must be 
practiced in all departments of the mill, but the saving 
of the few dollars which would represent the difference 
in pay of a fully competent fixer and one who just 
“works” is really not money saved, when the effect of 
stretched, cut, and uneven roving on the end breakage 
in the spinning, stops per loom per hour in weaving, and 
the effect on production and ultimate quality is given 
proper consideration.”’ 


Preshrinking Cotton Goods 


ANSWER TO MANAGER 


‘Editor: 


In reply to the question by Manager relative to pre- 
shrinking cotton goods I give the following: 

The best method, without special equipment for this 
purpose, is to steep the goods at least twelve hours in a 
a 5 per cent solution of polyzine, then. give the goods 
three cold washes, using the least tension possible and 
dry on a loop dryer. If the loop dryer is not available 
you might dry them on a regular stack dryer, allowing 
the goods to go through very slack. The idea is to keep 
tension off the goods as much as possible. B-44. 


To Prevent Filing Sloughing Off 


ANSWER To O. O. B. 


Editor: 

In reply to the question by O. O. B., who wants to 
know what type of bobbin he should use to prevent fill- 
ing sloughing off and kinking, I prefer the grooved bobbin. 
Ii the yarn is to be used in a construction that requires 


less twist, it is a good idea to use less twist. It is also 
advisable to reduce the spindle speed, If the filling is 


put on the bobbin too soft there will be trouble. 1 know 
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of one which where they used filling shelves and the fill- 
ing was raked out of shelves and a great deal of it slough- 
ed off. They quit using the shelves and put in boxes and 
had much less trouble. 

Poor piecing up, lost motion in the traverse are also 
causes of sloughing off. No one can advise O. O. B. 
exactly what type of bobbin to use because he did not 
give the number of his yarn. Filling. 


Editor: 


While a good many men will not agree with me, I 
think the sloughing off of filling, a question brought up 
by O. O. B. is due to the method of putting the yarn on 
the bobbin and not the bobbin itself. I took up this 
question with one of the machine shops and they adivsed 
us to use a composite cam on our frames. We tried it 
out on several frames and later equipped our entire mill 
with these composite-cams. _We never had any more 
trouble with sloughing off. 


Wrinkle in Cloth 


Editor: 

I would like to ask the following question and would 
appreciate an answer from some good weaver. I am 
running duck on old style C. & K. looms, 50x50, 72” 
wide and 44x28, 60” wide. I am having trouble with a 
wrinkle in the center of the cloth. I have just put on 
larger cloth rolls and angle irons on the breast beams. 
My looms also have double sand rollers, which are fluted 
and covered with cloth. W eaver. 


A Study of Single-Process and Two-Process 
Picking 


A comparative study of the single-process and two- 
process’ picking was recently made at the Lowell Textile 
Institute, Lowell, Mass., by Harmon Howarth, a student 
in the senior class of the school. The report of the study 
is compiled by Prof. Gilbert R. Merrill, professor of 
Textiles at the Institute and appears in the quarterly 
Bulletin from the Institute. The report follows: 

The purpose of this study was to compare the yarns 
spun from cotton passed through a single-process picker 
with those spun from the same cotton passed through two 
processes of picking. 

With the exception of picking, the cotton was process- 
ed on the same machines, with the same settings, and, 
wherever possible, at the same time. All of the process- 
ing was carried on in the cotton-yarns laboratory, where 
the atmosphere is automatically controlled at 53 per cent 
relative humidity. 

In order that the laps should be produced under com- 
mercial conditions, it was arranged to have one of the 
large cotton mills, having both single-process and two- 
process pickers, prepare the laps. It was necessary to 
use a cotton available in this mill, which in this case was 
|'-inch peeler of low middling grade. All the cotton 
was opened through a | hopper bale breaker and one verti- 
cal opener. 

The two-process breaker laps were aide on a two- 
beater picker having one three-blade beater and one two- 
blade beater. The finisher picker had a Kirschner beat- 
er. The single-process lap was made on a machine with 
two Buckley beaters followed by one Kirschner beater. 

The plan called for a 30s carded yarn from single rov- 
ing and 20s carded yarn from double roving, made under 
the folowing organization: picker lap. 12 oz.; card sliver, 
55 grains; first drawing sliver, 55 grains; second sliver, 


lower jaw speed of 12 inches per minute. 
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55 grains; slubber roving, 3.75 hank; yarn, single roving, 
30s, yarn, double roving, 20s. 

A study of the laps received from the mill showed that 
the two-process lap was slightly cleaner than the single- 
process lap. However, the waste tests at the card showed 
6.5 per cent waste collected from the single-process lap, 
as compared with 5.9 per cent waste collected from the 
two-process lap. (This would lead to the question of 
whether the excess dirt in the lap is removed in carding. ) 
During the preparatory processing, attention was given 
to any possible difference in the way the stock ran. As 
far as could be seen, there was no difference in the pro- 
cessing qualities. The yarns spun were marked carefully 
to keep them separate, and were tested after five hours 
exposure at standard conditions in the automatically 
controlled testing laboratory. 

One skein break was made from each of twenty bob- 
bins for each count and each set. These tests were made 
on a Scott vertical tester of 150 to 300 lb. capacity, at a 
speed of 12 inches per minute, for the moving spool. The 
actual counts.were determined from the weights of the 
broken skeins. Ten single-strand strength tests were 
made from each of the twenty bobbins, using a Schopper 
water-pressure tester, a 250-millimeter length, and a 
As the single- 
strand tests were made, the elongation at the breaking 
point was recorded. The twists per inch were counted 
at ten places on each of ten bobbins to check the twist 
in the four sets of yarns. 


Another series of tests was made ed use of. the special 
equipment developed at the Cotton Research Laboratory 
to measure the variations in the single strands of yarn. 
The yarns were also wound on examination boards to get 
a visual comparison of. the four lots. 


The detailed data of this test are collected in 35 pages 
of typewritten figures, from which much of the following 
summary is obtained. The remaining figures are obtain- 


‘ed from the others, and are used to make comparisons. 


more accurate. For example, the twist multipliers have 
been found for counts 20 and 30 by using the actual 
twists per inch. The strength constants have been found 
by multiplying the actual counts by the strength of the 
skeins. This was done also for the single strank break. 
Within small limits, it is generally agreed that the counts 
times the strength of a yarn gives a constant which makes 
direct comparison possible. The variation in counts is 
taken from the figure obtained from the 120-yard weigh- — 
ings. The variation in skein strength is similarly obtain- 
ed and is introduced to go with the count variation and 
the variation from the mirror testing apparatus for 
single-strand variation. 

The author of the study concludes as follows: (1) 
Wates in carding was 0.6 per cent greater on the one- 
process lap than on the two-process lap. (2) Compara- 
tively, the stock runs equally well throughout manufac- 
ture using either the one-process or the two-process laps. 
(3) The two-process and one-process yarns showed equal 
strengths. [In this connection note that for the 30s, 
while the strength constants for the one-process yarn 
were slightly less, the yarn had a higher strength constant 
for the skein break and a slightly lower constant for the 
single-strand break, but the twist multiplier was con- 
siderably lower.| (4) By comparing relative elongations, 
no definite decision can be made, since the amounts were 
not consistent, but seemed to average about the same. 
(5) The one-process lap gives a little more uniform yarn. 
| From the skein weights the relative uniformity of the 
lots of both counts is contradictory; but based on skein 
strength and single- strand variation measurements the 
single-process yarn is more uniform, 
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STOP 
YOUR LEAKS 


Chemical Putty 
For General Use Around Dyeing, 
Bleaching and Finishing Plants 


Stops Gas and Acid Leaks at Flange Joints. 


Makes Tight Joints at Bell and Spigot 
Connections. 


An Excellent Packing Material for 
Expansion Joints. 


Plastic. Water Proof. 
Acid Resistant. 


Manufactured By 


Charlotte 
Chemical Laboratories 


Incorporated 


Charlotte, N. C. 
New York Office: 50 E. 42nd St. 


Established 1848 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 


Manufacturers of 


| Penna, Rock Maple Bobbins 
_ Penna, Rock Maple Spools 


Mountain Dogwood and 
Persimmon Shuttles 


Leather Belting 
“Batavia” Rawhide Loom 


Pickers 


“Buy from the Manufacturer 
Direct” 


113 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, - 


“Danforth” Pure Oak Short Lap 


Pa. 


| Company, Winston-Salem, N. C 
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_ PERSONAL NEWS 


EL 


W. R. Patierendl has resigned as superintendent of the 
Langley Mills, Langley, S. C., effective February. 1. 

‘G. S. McCarty, Southern manager of the American 
Aniline & Extract Co., is ill at his home in Charlotte. 


Dameron H. Williams, formerly manager of the Char- 
lotte offices of George H. McFadden Company, has 
opened a general cotton brokerage office in Gastonia. 

W. M. Hammond, superintendent of the Balfour Mills, 
Balfour, N. C., was recently host to his overseers at an 
elaborate dinner party. 

Max Higgins, formerly a member of the sales staff of 
E. F. Houghton & Co., has accepted the position of over- 


| seer of weaving at the Patterson Mills, Rosemary, N. C. 


Lorne Payne, of Stamford, Conn., has been appointed 
superintendent of the new yarn dyeing and finishing 
plant to be built by the Groves Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


W. M. Creswell, formerly overseer of carding at the 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C., has accept- 


ed the position of superintendent of the Chadwick-Hos- | 


kins Mills No. 5, Pineville, N. C. 


W. M. Southern has resigned as superintendent of the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mills No. 5, Pineville, N. C.. and 
accepted a similar position at one of the mills in the 
Burlington section. — 


J. R. Copeland has_resigned as general superintendent 
of the Burlington Mills, Inc., the North Carolina Silk 
Mills and the Piedmont Weavers, Inc., all of Burlington, 
N.C. His successor has not been announced. 


J. N. Badger has resigned as superintendent of the 
Augusta Factory, Augusta, Ga., to accept a similar posi- 
tion at the Langley Mills, Langley, S. C., the change 
being effective February 1. The Augusta Factory will 
not employ a new superintendent for the present. 

Thurmond Chatham, of Chatham Manufacturing 
of the Wool Blanket Manufacturers’ Association at its 
annual meeting in New York. M. H. Gray, of the Old 
Town Wool Company, was made vice-president, and J. 
P. Linnen continues as secretary and treasurer. 

Miss Grace Walton, educational lecturer of the Durene 
Association spoke at a community meeting in Gastonia 
on Tuesday night. The meeting was sponsored by the 


Gastonia Merchants Association which is furthering the 


“Wear Cotton” campaign begun some time ago in Gas- 
tonia. “The mercerizing industry, through its quality 
maintenance and styling work can help you make the 
‘Wear Cotton’ movement an accepted fact and a mer- 
chandizing act,’ Miss Walton told her audience. 


Stoney Drake, formerly superintendent of the Exposi- 
tion Mills, Atlanta, Ga., and who is president of the 
Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Va., manufacturers of sizing 
materials, is to be Southern manager of the Clark Thread 
Company, of Newark, N. J. The company will begin 
construction within a short time of a 40,000 spindle 
thread mill at Austell, Ga. Mr. Drake will be with the 
Newark plant of the Clark Thread Company for some 
weeks. 


Announcement has been made by S. R. Fuller, Jr., 
chairman of the board of the American Bemberg Cor- 
poration, that B. C. Dunlop, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Bemberg Corporation, will continue in charge of all 
sales and promotional activities of the company. Dr. 


.. was elected president - 
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W. Schlie of J. P. Bemberg, A. G., of Barmen, will | 


temporarily assist Mr. Dunlop in sales and _ technical 
matters. E. C. Morse, assistant to the vice-president, 
will continue in charge of the co-operative merchandising 
department and will also have charge of the office of the 
company’s sales department in New York. 

Hazel P. Hardin, prominent Greensboro business man, 
has severed his connection with Southern Real Estate 


Company to become connected with Triangle Hosiery 


Mills, of High Point, in an executive capacity. . Mr. 
Hardin will leave Greensboro soon for New York, where 
he will be for a week in connection with his new work. 
After that his business location will be in High Point. 
Mr. Hardin will continue to maintain his residence at 
Sedgefield Inn here. 

American Glanzstoff Corporation — announces the fol- 
lowing changes in its branch offices: 

A. Brenner from the New York office is going to take 


over the Chicago office. C. M. Patterson, who was the 


former representative, has resigned in order to take care 
of other yarn accounts. : 

D. L. Ryan, also formerly of the Chicago office, is 
leaving the rayon concern to go with a well known silk 
house. T. Park from the Philadelphia office is also going 
to leave the American Glanzstoff Corporation and E. E. 
Stidler, already connected with the Philadelphia office, js 
going to be in charge of it. P. W. Brown from the New 
York promotion department is going to Philadelphia to 
enlarge our sales staff there. 


J. W. VanLaer, formerly with Dutch Enka, has been ’ 


transferred to the sales department of the American 
Glanzstoff Corporation as assistant to the sales manager 
to take care of imported yarns. Mr. VanLaer will also 
supervise the business of AKU in Canada, Mexico and 
Cuba. 

Sterling Graydon, president of the Carolina Specialty 
Company, Charlotte, underwent an operation for appen- 
dicitis at Greenwood, S. C., this week. His condition is 
reported as being very satisfactory. 


American Association to Meet in Augusta 


The American Cotton Manufacturers Association will 


hold its annual meeting in Augusta, Ga., on April 24 
and 25. The meeting was originally scheduled for 


Atlantic City in May, the decision for the change having . 


been made this week, according to W. M. McLaurine, 
secretary. It is felt that the meeting in Augusta will 
result in an unusually large attendance. 

‘The several sessions will be held at the Bon Air Hotel. 

The Board of Government will meet on the night of 
April 23 and the convention proper will get under way 
with the morning session on the following day. 

Further details of the program are to be announced 
within a short time. 

Bb. E. Geer, of Greenville is president of the Associa- 
tion; Cason J. Callaway, of LaGrange, Ga., is first vice- 


president and B. B. Gossett, of Charlotte, is second vice- 
president. 


Division te Meet 


The meeting of the Alabama-Louisiana-Mississippi 
Division of the Southern Textile Association, to be held 
at Montgomery, Ala., on January 30th, will convene at 
the Montgomery Chamber of Commerce. 


The meeting will be conducted by R. J. Jennings, of 


Lanett, Ala., chairman of the Division. He will be glad 
to receive technical questions which the members would 
like to have brought before the meeting. 
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Ma 


Saves TIME | 
and MONEY 


Any improvement in the method of ty ing bales 
which will save both time and money in your 
shipping room deserves your consideration. 


There are five distinct advantages in using the 
new Stanley “Eversafe” System for tying bales. 


1. The new D. S. Seal makes an excep- 
tionally stronger joint. 

2. Seals cost less than buckles. 

3. Considerable saving in ties is effected 
because less are used. 

4. Faster — saves much time over the 


old method. 


“Eversafe” Ties are safe to work with 
—Round Safety Ends, Round Safety 
Edges and Smooth Rust Resisting 
Finish eliminate the danger of in- 
juries to workmen’s hands ‘and arms. 


We shall be glad to tell you more about this im- 
proved method. Send coupon for full information. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
Box Strapping Division 
New Britain, Conn. 
Atlanta Office: 


The Stanley Works Sales Co. 
731 Glen St, 5. W. Atlanta, Ga. 


Carolinas Representative: 


Horace E. Black 
P. O. Box 424 Charlotte, N. C. 


Faster, Better and Safer Work with 
Stanley “Eversafe” Bale Ties 
The Seanley Works 


Box Strapping Division 
New Britain, Conn. 


Patented 


Stanley Eversale 
Round End Cutter 


This ingenious device cuts two 
Round Safety Ends at one clip. 
A wonderful improvement 
over ordinary «hears. 


We would like to know about the new 
Stanley “Eversafe” System for tying Bales. 
Tell us about it. 
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Cotton 


(Weekly Letter of Munds & Winslow) 


Since the turn of the year, cotton has been in a narrow 
range suggesting the attainment of that millennial goal 
characterized in some quarters as stabilization. Anything 
more than a ten-point market has been a rarity. Cotton 
has fluctuated almost as wildly as the near positions in 
wheat on the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Gradual sagging due to distruct of prices has told its 
story of relentless pressure in the free market of Liver- 
pool. If America will not meet conditions, India, Egypt, 
the Sudan and other countries are willing to step in. 
This is believed to be the chief reason for the narrowing 
of differences between New York and Liverpool, although 
some hedge sales by American shippers in Liverpool may 
have contributed to this development. The situation is 
becoming more and more analogous to the relations exist- 
- ing between Winnipeg and Chicago prices. 

Some surprise has been created in the last week by a 
remark of Chairman Legge of the Federal Farm Board 
expressing the opinion that the situation in cotton was 
really more troublesome than that in wheat. Superficial 
observers were inclined to question the validity of this 
conclusion on the ground that world influences were more 
operatives in wheat than in cotton. It might be inter- 
esting to examine more closely into the factors that may 
confirm Mr. Legge’s misgivings. 

Domestic consumption is now proceeding at a rate that 
does not promise a season’s total much, if any, above 
5,000,000 bales. Tattersall’s estimate of world consump- 


tion of American cotton—11,400,000 bales— was regard-. 


ed as entirely too low at the time of its issuance. It now 
looks as if it might be confirmed. With a carryover of 
more than 6,100,000 bales at the end of July, 1930, and 
with a crop of approximately 14,300,000 bales, the 
carryover at the end of this season on the basis of indi- 
cated consumption would be approximately 9,000,000 
bales. 


Assuming that as a result of acreage reduction and un- 
favorable weather the crop for the new season drops to 
12,000,000 bales, the yield still would leave a surplus of 
7,000,000 bales over the present rate of domestic con- 
sumption. 
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The statistical position of cotton under such condi- 
tions would develop as follows: Crop of 12,000,000 
bales; United States consumption, 5,000,000; excess of 
7,000,000 for export or addition to surplus. With the 
carryover from this season of 9,000,000 bales, it looks as 
if the Farm Board would be faced with the job of stabi- 
lizing a world market for 16,000,000 bales which would 
represent the excess above the present domestic consump- 
tion rate. Assuming that the exports of American cotton 
would reach 7,000,000 bales, extremely doubtful in the 


face of foreign competition, the Federal Farm Board. 


would have to take care, not of 1,300,000 bales as at 
present, but 9,000,000 bales. 


Evidently Chairman Legge harassed by the complexi- 
ties of an impossible task, has seen more clearly into the 
future than many members of the cotton trade. At any 
rate it would seem that he has no illusions about the 
magnitude of the difficulties that loom before him. 


Of course ‘there is the chance of improvement in tex- 
tiles, increased consumption due to low prices, and a 
hopeful, trade prediction when dealing with a throttled 
smaller crop than 12,000,000 bales. It is hard to make 
market. The new President of Brazil, it will be recalled, 
placed the blame for his country’s economic ills on the 
illfasted valorization experiment in coffee. 


No better picture of the paralyzing influence of this 
bureaucratic experiment can be obtained than is furnish- 
ed by the increase in the stocks of certified cotton. On 
the first of November, the figures stood at 894,000 bales. 
On the first of December they were 984,000. The figures 
for January 15 were 1,150,000. This shows several 
things: That cotton is not passing into consumption; that 
it is being bought on a tenderable basis, and that it is 
being certified for delivery to the Farm Board. This 
operation undoubtedly has been facilitated by the pres- 
ent policies of the American Cotton Co-Operation Asso- 
ciation, which go far to explain the reason for the low 
basis. It results chiefly from the policy of replacing sales 
made by A. C. C, A. by the purchase of future contracts 
in substitution therefor. This operation has the effect of 
satisfying consumer demand, depressing the price of the 
actual and lifting the price of future contracts. The 
inevitable outcome of this is a low buying basis that 
permits the purchase of cotton on a tenderable basis. 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver’s Friend 


ith 
of 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 


and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, satis- 
fied help and one hundred per cent 


production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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gives unsurpassed results 
at less than half 
the cost of other systems e 
Speep Warpinc offers an the spools...and enables the mill 
opportunitytomateriallylowerthe to secure the better yarn. | 
cost of an important production +. 
Ihe quality of the work produced 
yrocess ..., the weaving of ciotn. 
oe by the Lestershire Method ts not 
surpassed. It turns out as much 
The Lestershire Method gives 
: work. But the cost of the 
every advantage obtainable in neg 
lLestershire Method 1s /ess than 
high speed warping machines. It 
one half that ot other methods. 
increases production in the slasher 


room... increases production in 
| the weave room... reduces waste 


You can test the efficiency of the 
LLestershire Method on your pro- 


in the slasher room... helps to 
prevent ‘seconds’ in the cloth 
room...saves labor in warping... 


obtains a saving of dead yarn on 


duction without one cent of ex- 
pense. We offer you a sixty-day 
free trial. Write for our repre 
sentative to call. 


New York 
140 Baldwin St. 
Johnson City 


Southern Office 
SAY Johnston. Bldg 
Charlotte. 
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SOUTHERN 


EXTILE BULLET 


Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 18 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Junius M. Business Manager 

SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance.) 
Other Countries in Postal Union . 4.00 


Contributions or sablecis iirbniisieee to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect. the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Where Unions Dominate 


President Wm. Green, of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and President Thos. F. Mc- 
Mahon of the United Textile Workers, while 
seeking to obtain a foothold for textile unions in 
the South have prated much about unions being 
a co-operative force and their intense desire to 
be of service to the textile industry. 

We have before us, 
ample of the extent to which labor unions will 
co-operate after they come established. 

British cotton manufacturers are hard press- 
ed and must reduce production costs. 

They did not ask their weavers to accept less 
wages tat did ask them to handle more looms 

We understand that plain loom weavers now 
handle four looms and those on automatic looms 
handle eight looms and they asked the weavers 
to tend six plain or twelve automatic looms. 

Everyone knows that a weaver tending twelve 
automatic looms is not doing more than one- 
third or one-fourth of the work which he could 
do without overtaxing his strength, but the tex- 
tile unions in England said no, and 250,000 tex- 
tile operatives have gone upon a strike. 

Weavers in this country handle thirty-six to 
forty-eight automatic looms with ease and they 
could and would do so in England if the mills 
of that country had not at some time submitted 
to union domination. 

If the automatic loom weavers in England 
would handle even one-third of those which they 
could easily handle, many of the mills in that 
country could compete with Japan for business 
in India and more mills could be operated. 

When asked to do work equal to one-third of 
that which is known to be normal or reasonable, 
the union members say no, and 250,000 of them 
go upon a strike. 


however. a concrete ex- . 
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In this we have a shining example of the co- 
operation which could be expected from textile 


unions if they should ever become established 
in the South. 


Yarn Costs. 


The importance of sound costs methods used 
by the textile industry is being increasingly em- 
phasized. Under present competitive conditions, 
it is, of course, ‘more essential that costs be figur- 
ed upon an accurate and reliable basis. There is 
no doubt that the yarn market is often adversely 
affected because of selling methods of spinners 
who are victims of unsound costs methods. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute, through Sydney 
P. Munroe, manager of the Cost Section, has 
issued a manual, ‘‘A Method of Predetermining 
Costs in Cotton Yarn Mills,” that should prove 
of real help to the spinners. 
Mr. Munroe that the book is meeting with an 
excellent reception and agree with him that in- 
creasing the attention paid to cost methods is 
an extremely healthy sign. 


Lespedeza As A Substitute for Cotton 


A material reduction in the cotton acreage 
would produce a sharp advance in the price of 
cotton and that would result in heavy buying of 
cotton goods. 

The salvation of many mills is indirectly de- 
pendent upon the 1931 cotton acreage and mill 
men can afford to be keenly interested in any- 


thing which will induce the farmers to make a 
big reduction. 


Most farmers are willing to reduce _ their 
cotton acreage if they can find anything else 
with which to earn a living and we therefore 
call attention to the following newspaper article: 

Concord, Jan. 20.—Capitalizing for the first time on 
their Korean Lespedeza experiments, fourteen Cabarrus 


County growers have shipped seed valued at $3,000 to 
Kentucky markets. 

Several more carloads of seed will be shipped to other 
markets by the lespedeza growers within the next few 
weeks. One farmer alone is reported to have enough 
surplus seed for sale to fill an entire car. 

A new money crop in this section, lespedeza cultiva- 
tion is being taken up on a much larger scale than ever 


before. 

A few years ago farmers became enthusiastic 
about alfalfa, which has been found profitable 
in California and other sections in the West, 
but in many sections of the South it was found 
that the soil and the climate was not suitable. 

Since then it has been found that lespedeza 
which is very similar to alfalfa grows well in 
almost every section of the South. 

_ The hay from the lespedeza is food for stock 
while the seed commands a good price. 


We are assured by | 
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We personally know several farmers who have 


found lespedeza far more ‘e profitable than cotton 


at 20 cents. 

Full information about the growing of lespe- 
deza can be obtained from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, D. C., and mill 
men should be interested in giving such informa- 
tion to local newspapers and assist in spreading 
same among the farmers. 


Look to the Future 


~ One of our friends, who is convinced that the 
return of more prosperous times is being delayed 
because of the tendency of too many men to see 
only the dark side of the present business pic- 
ture: He thinks that future needs of our rapidly 
growing population is ample assurance that the 
future will take care of itself if we all work 
harder and think less of present troubles. 

Our friend makes the point that while the 
automobile, the radio, the electric washing 
machine, the electric refrigerator and other mod- 
ern conveniences are already in very widespread 
use, the next few years will see an enormous in- 
crease in the number of families who enjoy 
these things. In addition, he points out that the 
future expenditures for schools, churches, high- 
ways and all forms of public improvement work 
will have a tremendous influence in restoring 
business. 

There is sound logic in the thought that we 
should make every effort to build for the future, 
rather than passively submit to present depress- 
ing influences. America is richer, by every 
standard, than any nation on earth. Business 
is out of balance now, but is surely on the way to 
recovery. 


Real Taxation 


Those citizens of the United States who feel 
that the burdens of taxation are heavy should 
consider the statement of Viscount Astor of 
England when he would close the historic estate 
at Cliveden because, ‘“‘for every hundred pounds 
sterling I receive I have to pay 60 to the state.’ 


Better Than 1921 


A Wall Street house recently issued the fol- 
lowing statement which appeals to us as having 
much material upon which to base optimism: 


For those who persist in keeping themselves in a state 
of gloom, who decline to see any hope of business revival, 
and who insist on comparing the present depression with 
that of 1920-21, it would be well to read carefully the 
condition of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and 
the Federal Reserve System as a whole today, as com- 
pared with 1920-21. 

Under the Federal Reserve Act reserves of cash against 


latest transatlantic liner. 


than it is today. 
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deposits of member banks must be maintained at a ratio 
of not less than 35 per cent, and reserves of 40 per cent 
in gold must be maintained against Federal Reserve notes 
in circulation. In February, 1921, at the very bottom of 
the depression of that year, the combined Federal Re- 
serve ratio in New York fell to 37.1 per cent. Banks had 
credits frozen so hard that an ice-making machine of 
today would look like a roaring oil-burning boiler on the 
Warehouses throughout the 
country were filled to overflowing with unsalable mer- 
chandse. Goods and machinery shipped from the United 
States were rotting and rusting on every dock in South 
America. And yet we came out of that depression and 
into the greatest era of prosperity in history, and again 
into a depression. 

In February, 1921, the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York ratio was 37.1 per cent—barely above the legal 
limit; and even that figure was made possible only by 
inter-bank loans. Today, the Federal Reserve System 
ratio is 76.3 per cent and the Federal Reserve Bank of | 
New York ratio is 78.8 per cent. In 1920-21, we paid 
as high as 30 per cent for call money; today call money 
is 14% per cent. In 1921, merchandise stored in ware- 
houses could not be sold at any price; today manufac- 
turers are shipping their goods to wholesalers and retail- 
ers in less-than-carload lots and warehouses are empty. 
We have reduced our public debt by six billion dollars. 
Europe’s financial condition was much worse in 1921 
Every economic condition is sounder 
at the end of this depression and prospects for recovery ° 
much brighter than in 1921. We will not get into high 
gear in industry or in the market in a day or a week, 
but all the elements for recovery favor 1931 as compared 
with the conditions which prevailed a decade ago. 


When We Look Back 


Arthur Brisbane said recently in his column: 


Money is still lent in Wall Street “on call” at 1- per 


cent. “Two years ago nobody would have dreamed of 


such cheap money. 


A few years hence many will wonder why they did not 
take advantage of it. 


Otto H. Kahn, who 
finance, said: 

Two years from now, looking back, you will not be- . 
lieve that it was really possible to buy the best securities 


at the ridiculous prices of today. Then it will be too 
late. 


really understands 


The Actualities Reign 


In discussing the conditions which have pre- 
vailed, since the beginning of the new year, a 
New York stock and bond house makes the 
following statement: 


We are beginning to note that actualities reign, rather 
than the mental enthusiasm that would see the financial 
devastation of sixteen months cured overnight, merely 
by the entrance of.a new year. Calm thought must un- 
derstand that the recovery which is on the the horizon 
must be slow, and we must gradually walk toward it. 
Which is actually what the market will do, although it 
may have to traverse many “rallies” and “dips” before 
the objective of a steady trend, derived from public buy- 
ing and improved earnings, is obtained. 
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MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Successors to. 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
In Charge of T. Holt Haywood 
Rey nolds Bldg. Phone 3929 Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Selling Agents for 


COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 
New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 
Offers 
Unusual Export Service 


Write for Information 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


CLARENCE M. LEEMON 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
$2 Malvern Dial 7989 Charlotte, N. C 


Utilization and Beautification of the Industrial Village 
Residential and Recreational Developments 


& Today ... Good 
Management 


4A pays profits 


than é 


And it is more 
a coincidence that so many of the 
most successful mills have standardized on Victor Ring 
Travelers. Because travelers. cost so little to buy, don't 
overlook their importance in your entire. production cost 
Send for FREE trial supply and see for yourself how the) 
smooth out spinning room operation, 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. |. 
Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Third Nat. Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


Southern 
A. Dewey Carter. 

N. H. Thomas 

B. F. Barnes, Jr., 620 Angler Ave. E. 


Gastonia, N. C. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— | 

an Appraisals—for Industrial Plants | 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO | 
CLEVELAND SPARTANBURG | 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Construction for: 


Town and Industrial Plan- Parks and Civic Centers 
ning. Cemeteries 

Subdivision and Residential Recreational Areas 
Developments ti iD 1 

Golf Courses and Country ‘ itiona evelopments 


Club Grounds 
School and College Grounds 


Country Estates 
Town Properties 


Largest Lanc‘scape Organization in the South 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C.—-Carl Stohn, Inc., have recently 


‘purchased through Carolina Specialty Company two 
Johnson warp sizing machines, one a three-cylinder and 


one a five-cylinder machine, the five-cylinder machine 
being especially built for acetate. 

LyNcHuBuRG, VAa.—The Consolidated Textile Corpora- 
tion have placed with Borne, Scrymser Company an or- 
der for a second unit of “Breton Minerol”’ Process (oil 
spraying of cotton). This new installation fully equips 
their mill for spraying both warp and filling yarns. 

CooLeEMEE, N. C.—Erwin Cotton Mills are installing 
one of the new 1931 type spraying heads to be used with 
their oil spraying equipment purchased from Borne, 
Scrymser Company. 


Kincs Mountain, N. C.—The Dilling Cotton Mills 
are installing a new Johnson warp sizing machine and 
Sipp-Eastwood horizontal Swiss warper, purchased 
through Carolina Specialty Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


Macon, Ga-—The Willingham: Cotton Mills are in- 
stalling a Hermas Machine Company four-knife shearing 
machine and eight-roll brushing machine, purchased 
through Carolina Specialty Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


BELMONT, N. C.—The annual meeting of stockholders 
of the Perfection Spinning Company was held recently. 
The usual dividend was declared and paid. R. B. Suggs 
was elected vice-president, to fill the vacancy left by the 
death of W. C. Wilkinson, of Charlotte. Officers of the 


company are as follows: A. C. Lineberger, president; R. 
B. Suggs, vice-president; D. P. Stowe, secretary-treasur- 


er. Additional directors are R. L. 
berger, Jr., W. D. Crawford, and E 


Stowe, A. €. 
. D. Maynard. 


Line- 


Gastonia, N, C.—The Grove Mills, spinners of comb- 
ed peeler yarns, have completed plans for building a yarn 
dyeing and finishing plant adjacent to their present mill. 
Bids for the construction are now being received and 
the contract is to be let within a short time. 
will cost about $15,000 with equipment. 

H. H. Groves, president of the mill, stated that it will 
enable the company to offer a full line dyed and proc- 
essed yarn in conjunction with its present production of 
gray yarn. The Grove Mills operate 26,700 spindles. 
The initial capacity of the yarn converting plant will be 
ample to care for Grove’s production and possibly handle 


some outside acm, Lorne Payne, of Stamford, 
Conn., will be superintendent. 


The plant 


Marion, N. C.—Full time operation, both day and 
night, has been resumed by the Marion Knitting Mill 
after being on part time schedule for a period of several 
months, A wire from the president, W. W. Neal, who 
was in New York early in the week, stated that a num- 
ber of orders had been obtained and that full operation 
should begin at once. 

While the plant was running only part time, advantage 
was taken of the opportunity to improve the interior of 
the building by laying hardwood floors throughout the 
mill, painting the inside, and increasing the office space. 
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ASHEVILLE, N. C.—While it will probably be 30 days 
before the Martel. Mills at Elk Mountain, recently leased 
by the Clyde Mills, Inc., of Newton, N. C., will be in 
full operation, parts of the plant are already running, 
with approximately 50 persons employed, it was an- 
nounced by W. H. Knox, of Newton, vice-president of 
the concern. 


The carding and spinning departments are now in 
operation, and raw cotton to be manufactured at the 
plant into various fabrics is being received rapidly. 

When the mill is operated at capacity it will employ 
between ¥50 and 175 persons, more than half of whom 


will be men, Mr. Knox said. 


Further Details of New Clark Plant 


The Clark Thread Company with approximately 300,- 
000 spindles at Newark, N. J., has completed purchase 
of 960 acres of land at Austell, Ga., and will immediately 
begin the erection of a 40,000 spindle mill which will 
spin 50’s:to 80’s combed yarn for sewing thread. 


Plans for the new mill, announced some wéeks ago, 


were contingent upon the completion of the purchase of 


_ the site upon which options had been secured. 
Stoney Drake, formerly manager and vice-president of 


the Exposition Cotton Mills of Atlanta and rated as one 
of the most efficient cotton manufacturers in the South, 
has been employed as manager of the plant at Austell. 

While the buildings are being erected Mr. Drake will 
be located at the Newark, N. J., plant where he will 
become acquainted with the system of the Clark Thread 
Company. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co. of Greenville have about completed 
the plans for the building at Austell. The plans will 


provide for a building to accommodate 80,000 spindles, » 


but only enough will be built at this time to take care 
of a 40,000 spindle unit. 

The plans call for four mill structures to be erected on 
the Cobb county site. One of these, the central plant, 
will be three stories high, will have a length of 500 feet 
and will have a capacity of about 40,000 spindles. ‘The 
other buildings will be a two-story opener room, a two- 
story warehouse and a one-story boiler house. The total 
cost is expected to exceed $1,000,000. 

The construction plans call for structural. steel frame 
with curtain brick walls on the main building, while the 
warehouse is to be of brick and wood and will include 
three compartments, each 50 by 100 feet. The boiler 
house will be 45 by 30 feet and will have a fire protection 
reservoir of concrete with 500,000 gallons capacity. 

The machinery up to and including speeders will be 
moved from the East Newark mill of the Clark Thread 
Company where it was installed new in 1923. The most 
modern opening and picking machinery layout will be 
installed. 


The spinning, twisting, winding and warping will be 


new and will be of special design as one object in build- 
ing this plant will be to be able to manufacture a very 
large spool or package without any knot. The project is 
laid out for an ultimate development of 320,000 spindles. 


Some very attractive offers were made by other sec-. 


tions, but the manufacturing advantages of the location 
selected finally influenced the decision. 
A large village will be erected near the mill building. 
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Include Eclipse Bobbin Holders 


in your modernization . 
program! 


“The Textile industry is stepping 
| 
More and more textile mills are | 
adopting modern equipment—mod- | 
ern methods. Eclipse Bobbin Hold- 
ers fit right into such plans. They 
replace ‘‘out of date’? wooden skew- 
ers. They improve the quality of 
the yarn. | 
With Eclipse Bobbin Holders on 
your creel boards, lint and fly can’t 
accumulate — cleaning is simpler. 
Yarn or roving is not strained. 
These Ball Bearing Holders are 
rigidly fixed to the top of the creel 
board—bottoms are free and clear. 
They’re quickly installed — easily 
bolted through skewer — 
holes in the frame. Give 
them a trial—they belong 
in all modernization pro- 
grams. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
| Elmira, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE 


BOBBIN HOLDER 
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Textile Products for | THE ARABOL MEG. Co,| BOIL-OFF OILS 
SIZING Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York SOLUBLE OILS 
SOFTENING QUALITY in all our products GUARANTEED DYBOL 
FINISHING Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 
WEIGHTING "Griffin, Ga. Greenville, 8. C. RAYON SIZE 
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VatpEesE, N. C.—The Pilot Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Mill is making preparations to enlarge its plant. Work 
will begin at once on the construction of two brick addi- 
tions in which will be installed 20 full-fashioned ma- 
chines: The 20 machines are for the manufacture of 
full-fashioned silk hose. The enlargement will add 100 


employes to the payroll of the mill which now employs. 


about 230 persons. 


SPARTANBURG, S$. C.—Appointment of a receiver for 
the Pelzer and Tucapau Mills is asked in a petition filed 
here by Ernest Patton and other claiming to be holders 
of seven per cent notes due in 1933 against the mills. 

Arguments in the petition will be heard by Judge C. J. 
‘Ramage in circuit court Friday morning. A restraining 
injunction prevents the present mill operators from dis- 
posing of goods or equipment and paying expenses other 
than salaries to employes until a deécision is handed 
down. 


MosiLe, ALa.—Appointment of a receiver for Super- 
Weave Rayon Fabrics, Inc., in operation here about 12 
months before a fire destroyed the plant and approxi- 
mately $5,000 worth of manufactured products at Tacon 
Station, Mobile, on December 3, was. asked in Circuit 


Court by Albert O. Thayer, Ested D. Baker and the 
American National Bank & Trust Co., all of Mobile. The 
bank is trustee under terms of a deed of trust executed 
May 31, 1930. The Southern Insurance Company, of 
New York, is also a party defendant in the petition for 
receiver. 

Petitioners. allege that the insurance will not be suffi- 
cient to replace the plant, and that it is not now a going 
concern. “Payment of the insurance to the receiver’’ is 
asked in the petition. 

Thayer and Baker claim to be holders of $9,000 of 
bonds of the rayon firm. Preservation of the assets, they 
claim, can only be assured by the selection of a receiver. 
Under provisions of the deed of trust, the rayon company 
agreed to keep the plant and franchise in good condition, 
and it declared such cannot be done even though the in- 
surance is paid to the firm. 


EVANSVILLE, INp.—Appointment of a receiver for the 
Pauline Hosiery Mills, Inc., moved here recently from 
Little Rock, Ark., was asked in a suit just filed in the 
Vanderburgh County Probate Court here by George H. 
Booth, general manager of the plant. Booth seeks judg- 


ment for $3,000, declaring that his salary has not been 


paid for October, November and December and that the 
sum of $1,596 is due him for service rendered previously. 

Booth was general manager of the plant before moving 
to Evansville and was appointed to the general manage- 
ment of the plant here on October 1. 


Assets of the mill incorporated in Arkansas were trans- 


VERTICAL BRUSHER WITH PATENTED 
V BELT DRIVE 


SOUTH 


Carolina Specialty Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Jos. Barnes 
New Bedford, Mass. 
EUROPE 


Textile Accessories, Ltd. 
Manchester, Eng. 


CLEANS LEAF, MOTES, ETC., FROM ALL 
CLASSES OF COTTON GOODS 


Representatives ANY NUMBER OR COMBIN ATION OF FIBRE, 
| WIRE OR pane ROLLS 


BRUSHES INSTANTL Y ADJUSTABLE FOR 
HEAVY OR LIGHT BRUSHING 


EAST 
Large Production—Gmall Floor Space 


Hermas Machine Company 
Warburton Ave., 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


Susquehanna R. R. 


INSPECTING 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


SEWING | MEASURING 
BRUSHING WORCESTER, MASS. WINDING 
SHEARING Textile Machinery = STAMPING 
SINGEING Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING. 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 


DOUBLING 
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ferred to the firm established here December 30, the com- 
plaint stated, and Booth has received no payment of the 
amount due him. He declared that the firm is insolvent 
or in danger of insolvency. 


Mawen, N. C.—The Sherwood Mills have been in- 
corporated here to take over the Liberty Spinning Mills. 
The organizers are D. E. Sherril, C. R. Icard and R. L. 
Sullivan. The plant, which has been idle for some time, 
has 2,874 spindles. It is understood that the new owners 
will make a number of improvements at the mills and 
operate it on 22s to 30s yarns. 


Va. Commissioner Advocates 8-Hour Shifts 
For Mills 


Richmond, Va.—Conversion of the present double 10- 
hour shift in Virginia factories into three eight-hour shifts 
so that full-time mills can give employment to one-third 
more workers and save four hours of working time is 
advocated by John Hopkins Hall, State commissioner of 


. labor. Recommendations to this effect were to be laid 


Monday before the Virginia drought and unemployment 
relief committee, together with new figures as to the 
number of workers who may be furnished jobs under the 
arrangement. Commissioner Hall estimated that upward 


of 20,000 workers might be given jobs if all the plants 


now on full time changed from a double 10-hour plan to 
a triple eight-hour plan. 
“On a 10-hour basis,” he said, “four hours per day are 


wasted, and throughout a year’s operation these four 


hours during which expensive plants are idle make a 
heavy overhead figure. Under the eight-hour shift plan, 
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every hour in the 24 can be devoted to production and 
there is no wasted time.” 


The latest figures compiled by his department, indi- 
cate, he said, that the current depression can affect Vir- 
ginia’s industrial structure only temporarily, since in- 
dustry in the State is so widely diversified. There are 
now 31 different industry groups with outputs in excess 
of $8,000,000 each, he pointed out. 


Disclosing the compilation of Virginia industrial statis- 
tics for 1929, just completed, Mr. Hall said that 3,923 
plants reported to his department; their total output 
being given as $897,454,121, with 188,144 employes re- 
ceiving in wages and salaries a total of $185,324,336. 
Value of output for each wage earner, he said, averaged 
$5,033 for the year. 


Cotton Spinning Off Last Month 


Washington. — The cotton spinning industry was re- 
ported by the Census Bureau to have operated during 
December at 76.1 per cent capacity on a single shift 
basis, compared with 80.1 per cent in November last and - 
88.2 per cent in December a year ago. 

Spinning spindles in place December 31 totaled 33,- 
567,102 of which 25,525,820 were active at some time 
during the month with the average on a single shift basis 
being 25,539,058, compared with 33,715,464, 25,858,061 
and 26,989,379 in November and 34,585,304, 29.069.- 
510 and 30,495,190 in December a year ago. 

Active spindle hours for December totaled 5,516,378,- 
249 or an averagé of 176 hours per spindle in place, com- 
pared with 5,831,527,747 and 173 in November last and 


6,769,181 and 196 in December a year ago. 


Claims for this foundation: 


it stays “put.” 


manufacture. 


| loaning at all times. 


Of Interest To Every Mill Manager 


United States Government Patent Office has granted and issued Patent No. 1,773,783 
to Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., covering its Card Clothing foundation. 


1.—It resists stretching while in use so that when once on the card properly installed, 
2.—It has greater tensile strength (by test) than any other foundation of similar 


3.—It supports the wire much more firmly owing to its make-up. 


Note—Our cloths are manufactured in AMERICAN MILLS. 
ing manufacturer make this statement? 


| Our Branch in Atlanta is the best equipped Service Shop in the South. 
| stock are carried on hand for immediate shipment. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. | 


Home Office and Factory—Worcester, Mass. 
Southern Branch Plant—244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Georgia | 


Can vour card cloth- 


Full lines of | 
Flats and licker-ins on hand for | 
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-- No snow or ice here. 
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It’s Warmer On 
The Ocean Shore! 


For the fiuest winter golf in mid-South .. . 
for 27 holes with splendid grass greens, de- 
signed by Robert White... come over to the 
ocean shore, where it’s always warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer, than inland. 
Come on over to 


OCEAN-FOREST 
COUNTRY CLUB 


MYRTLE BEACH, S. C. 


All visiting golfers and their friends are welcomed, through- 
out the year. The club house offers all the comfort of.a 
fine hotel, yet the rates are most moderate. 

Beside golf, you will find rare zest in riding, hunting, fish- 
ing, and other sports, in this salubrious oceanside climate, 
in the Myrtle Beach Estates of 66,505 acres. There are 
many fresh-water lakes. Drive to Ocean-Forest now, and 
see this modern Eden! For bookings, address , 


ROBERT WHITE, Resident Secretary 


Ocean-Forest Country Club, Myrtle Beach, S. C: 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND MFG. SACO, ME. 
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Mill Traffic Group Elects Board 


Greensboro, N. C.—The chief business of the North 
Carolina Hosiery Mills Traffic Association, held at High 
Point, was the election of directors for the year. The 
directors will meet next week to name officers. 

J. E. Millis; of High Point, presided, and Morris 
Prince, of Greensboro, was in place as secretary. Attend- 
ance was small because of bad weather, but the industry 
was well represented by proxies. 


Reports of the year were read, particular attention 
being given a report that income tax ‘adjustments were 
being legally sought for the depreciation of knitting ma- 
chines and cases were about ready for hearing before the 
internal revenue authorities at Washington. . 

Directors named were: J. E. Millis and J. J. Corrigan, 
High Point; R. O. Huffman, Morganton; L. D. Tucker 
and R. H. Whitehead, Burlington; A. H. Ragan’ and 
J. T. Jennings, Thomasville; H. I. Sink, Lexington;. 
Crawford S. James, Marion; H. E. Montfinger, Durham, 
and James S. Griffith, Kernersville. 


Hunter’s Sales Larger 


By Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 


Thanks to considerable business placed with us the 
first of the week, our sales last week ran ahead of any 
week since the end of October. This applies both to 
gray and colored goods. In both cases, sales exceed 
theoretical full production. Such sales are not surpris- 
ing, as well are fast approaching the normal time for the 
release of orders covering spring business. Between now 
and the first of February these demands should broaden 
further and within two or three weeks the spring move- 
ment should be in full swing. | 

In print cloths and sheetings it has been a trading 


_ market with prices a little easier on some constructions, 


Manufacturers should bear in mind that there is nothing 
in sight yet to warrant increase in production and that 
it may be several months yet before there is.. There is 
but little profit in current prices and care and skill will 
be required to maintain it. 

There is a very decided improvement in the atmos- 
phere, nevertheless. Fear of more dire things to come 
has been dying out. People’s minds have become more 
open to the constructive side instead of being closed to 
anything but depressing rumors. However, it is no time 
to be led astray by undue optimism and one should 
watch facts and figures rather than prophecies. With 
care and attention, slow and gradual improvement will 
come, we feel sure. 


Course in Textile Microscopy Begun 


(Daily News Record) 

Boston, Mass.—Following a recent meeting of the fac- 
ulty, it is announced that the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has added to its curriculum a course in textile 
microscopy. The work will consist of 30 lectures, 30 
hours of outside preparation and 45 hours of laboratory. 
All lectures will be illustrated with special stereopticon 
slides and by experiments and apparatus. The labora- 
tory exercises cover the following subjects: 

Handling the textile microscope. 

Illumination of the specimen. 

Dark-ground and differential illumination. 

Mounting of specimens for examination. 

Projection drawing with the microscope. 
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Camera Lucida drawing. 

Rapid cross sectioning of fiber, yarn and fabric. 

Precision cross sectioning of fibers. 

Micrometry of textiles. 

Micrometry with special accessories. 

Measurement of angles, twist, density, etc. 

Fiber identification. 

Fabric analysis. 

Yarn analysis. 

Fiber structure. | 

Polarized light and the textile microscope (optional). 

The course will be given by Professor Schwarz and 
should be of general interest to all those interested or 
engaged in textile research. Arrangement may also be 
made “to take additional laboratory work of more ad- 
vanced character simultaneously with, or following, the 
above work. 


This course is to be.included in the special group plan 


‘for mill men, announcement of which will be made 


shortly. 


Arbitration Council Ready to Function 


The General Arbitration Council of the Textile Indus- 
try is ready to function and advices are being sent to 
members of the associations represented on the council 
that facilities of the council are available to promote con- 
ciliation or mediation or if necessary to arrange arbitra- 
tion respecting trade disputes. 

The council has established an official list of arbitra- 
tors which includés members from the various branches 
of the industry and has adopted a set of arbitration rules 
in line with the latest and best methods that have been 
employ ed by organizations which have had a wide experi- 
ence in arbitration proceedings. 


The Arbitration Council is composed of representatives 
from the following organizations: The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc., American Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, As- 
sociation of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, Tex- 
tile Converters Association, National Association of Fin- 
ishers of Cotton Fabrics, 
Walker 


D. Hines is chairman and Fredk. A. Colt, secre- 
tary, 


of the council. 


Institute Adds Members 


H. Nelson Slater, president of the Slater Mills, Inc., 
Webster, Mass., and the Slater Manufacturing Company, 
Slater, S. C., was elected a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Cotton-Textile Institute at its meeting 
held in New York on Thursday evening, January 15, 

The Institute also announced that the Dixie Merceriz- 
ing Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., and the Tallapoosa 


Mills, Tallapoosa, Ga., have become members. 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Ojiling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRIC STING SADDL k CO. 
Bristol, R. 


Textile Brokers Association. - 


PHILADELPHIA 
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BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


HESE starches are manufactured by 
carefully:controlled and standard- 
ized methods. Purityand uniformityare 
guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are 
proved by the constantly increasing 
number of exacting textile manufac- 
turers who are getting satisfactory results 
by using our starches especially selected 
for their conditions. 
Recommendations are based upon 
intelligent investigation of each indi- 
vidual problem. 


17 Battery Place, New York City 


Branch Offices: 
BOSTON 
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400 MILL FAMOUS N 
500 MILL C. P. SPECIAL 


“CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


GREENVILL», 3. C.. 


It is the finish that counts 


N 1931 make sure that your goods have a 

uniformly even finish by processing ‘them 
the way other mills have discovered makes 
certain of a quality product. 


Every textile man knows that the cleaner the 
goods the more evenly dyes will penetrate, and 
the brighter the colors. 
undesirably harsh and dyes penetrate uneven- 
ly, resulting in spotty, streaky colors, 
must be sold at a lower price. 


You can prevent this from happening in your 
mill by using Oakite in your wet finishing 
operation. In 1931 let Oakite Service Men 
help you in applying this modern material so 
that you can produce a better 
goods. 
our 


finish on your 
Tell. us your problems or ask to have 
Service Man call. 

Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are 


located in the leading industrial centers of 
the United States and Canada 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ant Methods _ 


And when goods are 


goods 
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Magnolia Directors Meet 


Magnolia, Ark. At the annual 
stockholders’ meeting, the following 
were named directors of the Mag- 
nolia Cotton Mill Co.; T. S. Gray- 
son, president; J. O. Hutcheon, vice- 
president; J. L. Davis, W. A. Boyd, 
L. Garrett, H. P. Carrington, W. R. 
Gantt, J. G. Hendrickson, W. M. 
Paschall, W. P: Longino, Henry 
Rushton, W. R. Warnock and J. B. 


Lee. J. R. Wilker, manager, said 
that payments. for labor totaled 


$86,000 in 1930. The directors 
passed the annual dividend, but the 
1931 outlook is considered promising. 
The company’s largest purchaser is 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
cember paid $8,000 for purchases. 


New DuPont Color 


Pontamine Fast Blue RR, a direct 
dyestuff yielding brilliant reddish 
blue shades of excellent light fast- 
ness, has just been announced by the 
Dyestuffs Department of E. I. Du- 
Pont de Nemours & Co. It is stated 
that this color penetrates very well, 
‘is exceedingly soluble and sufficient- 
ly level dyeing for use on the padder 
or jig, as well as on all types of ma- 
chines used for dyeing cotton yarn 
and rawstock. Extreme fastness to 
light and brilliancy of shade are said 
to make this color exceptionally valu- 
able for application on draperies, cur- 
tains, upholstery, and similar mate- 
rials. 


| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


SPINNING RINGS 
RINGS 


‘i 


TRAVELLE CLEANERS 
TRAVELLER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING 
WHITIMNSVILLE, MASS. 


which in De- 


Oils and Leathers 


We are manufacturers of Houghton’s 
Absorbed Oils and VIM Méchanical 
Leathers—a total of over 400 products. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 
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men at Clemson Textile School, let me emphasize the 


- settle a controversy in connection with a fabric which 
The manufacturer who) 


dye unevenly. When Dr. Mullin of our Chemistry and 
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Need for Tests and Research in Cotton 
Textiles 


(Continued from Page 10) 


A were brighter and whiter and took dyestuff better than 
either the single or double bleached yarns finished at 
Plant B. The strength of the yarn given the double 
bleach at Plant B was 20 per cent less than that given 
the single bleach at Plant’ B or that given the single 
bleach at Plant A. Thus, as you see, there is consider- 
able room for research for the textile chemist in this 
phase of the textile industry. 

Since it is my business to direct the training of textile 


point previously made, namely, that the mill chemist 
needs not only a knowledge of chemistry and test meth- 
ods, but he should be familiar with manufacturing pro- 
cesses as well. The mill chemist doubtless has many 
so-called chemical problems submitted to him which may 
be solved by mechanical knowledge rather than chemical. 
A few cases will illustrate. 

In cotton manufacturing different grades of cotton are 
frequently mixed in the opening room. 
not done uniformly, the goods when finished may be 
streaked, in which case the dyer and finisher are inclined 
to shift the responsibility to the manufacturer and vice- 
versa. I knew a case of this kind in which the dyer 
took the responsibility until he, by chance, saw the re- 
sults of some tests and experiments on bleaching and 
dyeing different grades. of cotton. Up until that time 
he had not known that blue or gray cotton did not 
bleach or dye as well as the yellow tinges and stains. He 
immediately took the matter up with the cotton manu- 
facturer. Investigation showed that the streaks were due 
to the fact that the small amount of blue cotton used} 
in the plant was not being uniformly mixed with the 
whiter grades. 

Another case—-Some months ago I was called upon to 


contained thick and thin places. 
wove the cloth thought that it was possibly a defect in 
the finishing, but that it might be caused in some of the 
spinning processes. Accordingly, the case was first taken 
up with the yarn manufacturer who attributed the 
trouble to the character of the cotton; the cotton buyer 
in his turn placed the responsibility upon the boll weevil 
poisoning used on the cotton plants. Upon analyzing the 
fabric, it was evident that it was a case of mixed yarn. 
Fillings from two different plants were being used in this 
particular fabric, one being much better in quality than 
the other. The filling in one case was very uniform, 


whereas in the other it was very irregular, being “thick| 


and thin” as termed by the mill man. These bobbins of 
filling were put together and used as they came to hand. 
Thus the better filling yarn often alternated with that of 
inferior quality. The difference was, of course, very 
evident when seen side by side in the finished product. 
Recently a hosiery manufacturer came to our textile 
school for information in reference to a fabric taking the 


Dyeing Division made an examination of the yarn, he 
found that it was made of two different kinds of rayon, 
which did not take dyestuff to the same degree. Two 
types of rayon were in use in the plant and somehow 
had become mixed. 

In each of the several cases just cited, it was necessary 
that the chemist understand manufacturing processes in 
order to analyze his problem intelligently and to solve it. 
Knowledge of chemistry -alone would not have been 


If this mixing is). 
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Do You Know of 


Aktivin-S 


The reliable and convenient 


chemical ingredient 


for better starch sizes and finishes 


Booklet describing method on request 


THE AKTIVIN CORPORATION 


50 Union Square 
New York City 


Exclusive Southern Sales Agents 


American Aniline Products, Inc. 


1003 West Trade Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


enough. 


Are vou getting excessive shedding? 

Are you getting a large percentage of sec- 
onds? 

Does your cloth feel harsh? 


If so, write us, and we can help you. 


John P. Marston Company 
Importers 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton, mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill 


SUpPerintendent 


Carder 


Weaver 


Hecent 


An Established Concern 


With a Good Reputation 
Inspires Confidence 


One of our salesmen calling on a prospect recently, was 
greeted with two questions- | 

“How long has your firm been in the nursery. busi- 

“Is the firm so well established that it will be doing 
business ten or twenty years hence ?”’ 

To the first question the salesman said:— 

“The Howard-Hickory Company. was organized in 
1919 and began business in 1920. The active manage- 
ment has had over a quarter century experience in the 
nursery business.” 

To the second question the salesman replied:— 

“The Howard-Hickory Company has earned a repu- 
tation for square dealing with its customers. It has 
sufficient capital te carry on; it has:125 acres of shrubs, 
evergreens, and shades trees that are increasing in value 
every day; it has propagating houses and frames to 
provide for future expansion, We expect to be in busi- 
ness a great many more than twenty years, and to 
guarantee then as now, everything we sell.” 

We told the salesman that his answers were correct, and 
that he should continue to solicit business on this platform 


The Howard-Hickory Co. 
Landscape Gardners, Nurserymen 
Hickory, North Carolina 


P. $.—The salesman got the order He will be glad to 
discuss improving the grounds around your mill or at your 
home—on the same platform of course. An appointment 


may be made by letter or wire, and without obligation on 
your part. 
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Cotton Fabrics Featured in Style Show 


(Continued from Page 5) 


correct simplicity to the skirt. A flattering touch to the 
sleevless bodice is achieved by means of a draped cowl 
‘neckline with a scarf back tie-—From Chas. Armour. 


The formal afternoon mode is represented in a dress 


of embroidered organdie having dainty floral motif in 
pink and blue on white organdie. Tiered ruffles, each 
daintily tied in a crisp bow at one side, decorate the skirt 
from waistline to ankles. Ruffled sleeve and bodice neck- 
line carry out the tiered effect to give a feeling of har- 
mony in design.——From Bergdorf-Goodman. 

_The evening mode in cottons.is effectively displayed in 
three costumes in appropriate types for both the “sophis- 
ticated’”’ and the “‘feminine.”” Ivory tone cotton lace is 
smartly dignified in a gown having princess lines, with 
the low flaring skirt:emphasized by lace rosettes.. A de- 
lightfully new variation to the accepted evening silrouette 
is pleasingly effected. Accessories selected for this cos- 
tume are in turquoise and rhinestones.—From Sabar 
House, Inc. 


The very youthful dance frock is represented by cotton 
net in a floral print with a soft tone of green predominant. 
Tiered ruffles in circular lines give graceful fullness to 
the skirt below the usual fitted hipline. A low-cut de- 
colletage is outlined with a ruffle of the net and further 
softened by the use of a scarf which is thrown about the 
neck, to fall in two wide wing panels at the back. 
the Dressmaking Department, Bonwit Teller & Co. 

Sophistication in that most naive of fabrics, embroid- 
ered batiste, is achieved by the use of black embroidery 
on a white ground. A new treatment of the ruffled skirt 
is interestingly fashioned by means of graduated ruffles 
of sheerest white organdie which flare from the bottom 
and are raised to give a slight peplum effect at the sides. 
The low-cut decolletage is outlined with ruffled organdie. 
Black accessories include a cire ribbon sash; long mesh 
gloves and fabric shoes._-From Bergdorf Goodman. 


-From 


Testing Electrical Equipment 
(Continued from Page 8) 


and voltmeter for measuring the energy applied and a 
tachometer or speed counter complete the apparatus re- 
quired. In carrying out the test the motor is started, 
the load applied, and when it is steady, simultaneous 
readings are taken of the ammeter and voltmeter to 
measure the electrical energy given to the motor, and the 
weight on the brake arm, and the speed to determine the 
brake horse-power given out. By multiplying the ratio 


of the two readings by 100, the per centage efficiency of» 


the motor is given. 
VOLTAGE TESTING 

In order to ascertain whether the motor is receiving 
its proper voltage it is necessary to make an actual meas- 
urement by means of the voltmeter at the terminals of 
the apparatus. Such tests should be conducted when the 
plant is operated at full load, or as near thereto as possi- 
ble. If variations from normal voltage are shown, it is 
necessary to determine where the increase or decrease 
takes place. Where the load or voltage fluctuates, the 
best method of testing is by means of a low reading volt- 
meter with long leads for use between the various points 
to be measured. It is desirable that the instrument 
should have a double scale so that a sufficient range is 
given on the higher scale to measure the highest operat- 
ing voltage of the system. Another method used for volt- 
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age testing consists of the use of two voltmeters. One : 
of these instruments is placed at the motor under test 
while the other is:moved along the cable to the switch- 
board or other source of current, and thus the drop in 
voltage between any desired points is determined. 


SYSTEMATIC TESTING 


Those in charge of the textile plant should endeavor 
to organize this testing work on some definite system so 
that all the electrical equipment in each room receives 
periodical attention. Each testing instrument should be 
allotted a card recording its last calibration, correction 
factor, and so on, yhile each motor should have a history 
card showing date of last test, readings taken, etc. While 
the keeping of such records involves but little trouble, 
they are invaluable to both the engineer and manage- 
ment, and in the long run save much time and reduce 
expenses.—Textile American. 


Cotton Consumption Again Declines 


December cotton consumption again declined, totaling 
406,207 bales for the month, against 414,887 bales the 
preceding month and 452,685 bales in the corresponding 


month of 1929, according to figures compiled by the ; 


United States Census Bureau. The lower consumption 


was reflected in the number of cotton spindles active dur- | 


ing the month, which totaled 25,525,820, against 25,- 
951,016 in November and 29,047,030 in December, 1929. 
Included in the month’s consumption were 10,-04 bales 
of Egyption cotton, against 17,976 bales in 1929; 5,074 
bales of other foreign, against 6,303 bales, and 898 bales 
of American-Egyption, against 1,024 bales. 


Stocks of cotton on hand December 31, the bureau 
reported, totaled 1,659,432 bales in consuming establish- 
ments, against 1,841,079 bales at the close of 1929, and 
8,377,720 bales in public storage and at compresses, 
against 5,898,596 bales. The stocks in consuming estab- 
lishments included 70,216 bales’ of Egyptian cotton, 
against 72,250 bales on December 31, 1929; 28,316 bales 
of other foreign, against 27,078 bales, and 5,477 of 
American-Egyptian against 3,841 bales, and 10,776 bales 
of American-Egyptian against 11,741 bales. However, 
while consumption in all sections of the country last 
month was under that of the same month of 1929, the 
New England States showed an increase over the Novem- 


ber consumption, reporting 71,262 bales, against 66,906 


bales in November and 83,075 bales in December, 1929. 
Consumption in the cotton growing States last month was 
322,136 bales, against 333,041 bales in November and 
353,072 bales in December, 1929, while consumption in 
all other States was 12,809 bales, against 14,940 bales 
and 16,538 bales in November, 1930, and December, 
1929, respectively. 


The bureau also made public its report on linters show- 
ing the December consumption as 43,989 bales, against 
54.777 bales in December, .1929, with stocks on hand De- 
cember, 1929, while consumption in all other States was 
12,809 bales, against 14,940 bales and 16,538 bales in 
November, 1930, and December, 1929, respectively. 

December imports of foreign cotton totaled 4,461 
bales, against 36,190 bales in December, 1929, with 2,745 


bales coming from China, 796 bales from British India , 


and 842 bales from Egypt. Exports of cotton last month 


SoUTHERN TEXTILE Borer. 


totaled 765,835 bales, against 910,321 bales of the same > 


month of the preceding year with 150,926 bales going to 
the United Kingdom, 143,998 to Germany, 129,424 bales 


to France, 112,360 bales to Japan and 77 921 bales to 


Italy. 
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U. S. Patent No. 1759563 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
| Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 


43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Sears & Company 


65 Worth St., New York 


Wellington, 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San. Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DOMBESTIOC EXPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Go. 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York. — There was little change in the cotton 
goods situation during the week.’ Gray goods were gen- 
erally slow and prices were somewhat weaker. The most 
encouraging development was the larger business in 
rayon filled crepes. Some very substantial contracts were 
put through in these goods. Business in other fine goods 
were generally quiet. : 

For print cloths, almost all orders covered small lots, 
with a few scattered sales of larger quantities. The same 
condition was noted in sheetings and drills. Print cloth 
sales showed small lots of 64x60, 5.35. yard, small at 5%, 
and others holding for one-quarter. In the 68x72, 4.75 
yard, small lots sold at 574, with the majority holding 
for even money; 43% for 60x48, 6.25 yard, and some 
asking one-half. Spot and nearby of 80 squares, 4.00 
yard had been reported at 734 cents, though nearby de- 
liveries continue far from plentiful.. Early February had 
been reported at one-half, and March continued at three- 
eighths. 


Larger inquiries have arrived in fine cloth mill hands, 


based on checking operations, while the actual business 


placed has represented comparatively small amounts of 
yardage. There are millmen who are prepared to see 
the current hesitation develop into shortage of wanted 
descriptions, since many converters. and manufacturers 
are running on very limited stocks at the beginning of 
their largest season. 


Reviewing the recent market: in 76x60 150 denier 60 — 


filament filled crepes, it appears that a substantial con- 
tract business as well as an improved spot trade has oc- 
curred. Sales reported in this column at 15c contract 


about a week ago, have been supplemented by further 


purchasing for later delivery, until the, total in the con- 
struction runs into the millions of yards and may have 
amounted to about 50,000 pieces. It appears that a 
center that offered these goods at 14'c early this week 
was out of line with the market. 


Prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 4 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s _. 414 
Gray goods, 38% lin., 64x60s 5 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s _. 67% 


Brown sheetings, 3-yard | 84 


Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s an 7% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 17 
Denims 12% 
Standard prints 8 


Dress ginghams 1244-15 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & -CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
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will be received from this source soon. 
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YARN MARKET 


ett 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn market continued to’ re- 
flect improving conditions as far as the future is con- 
cerned, but there was little actual improvement in busi- 
ness handled during the week. Inquiry was distinctly 
encouraging and the average size of orders was somewhat 
larger than during the previous week. There were a good 
many indications that yarn consumers are getting a bet- 
ter business in their own products and that consumption 
of yarns is gradually improving. The price situation 


-showed no appreciable change and remained very unsat- 


isfactory. 
ever. 

There is very frequent allusion in the market to the 
very healthy condition of yarn stocks, it being believed 
that they are at the lowest point in many years. The 
first real improvement in buying should be quickly felt 
by the mills. : 

Some substantial contracts have been placed as far 
ahead as July and inquiries have been received for large 
amounts which leads the trade to believe that business of 
considerable volume soon is to materialize. Buying done 


Sales at concessions were less frequent,. how- 


during the past week mainly. has been in weaving yarns 


in coarse and medium counts. 

Other grades have moved in limited quantities. Some 
dealers report inquiries for substantial quantities of yarn 
from the electrical interests and believe that fair business 
Prices in- 
clined to be soft, but no change from last week’s prices 
seems to be warranted at this time. 

A number of insulating yarn contracts arrived, several 
calling for 8s three-ply, sold at 16c, with down to 15%c 
paid. Among the commitments were a few for amounts 
above 50,000 pounds. It continued possible to shade 15c 
on 6s, lots being disposed of at the lower price. .Addi- 
tional orders are pending in this division where there ap- 
pears to be more doing than in other sections of the in- 
dustry. 

In combed yarns, the leading spinners are nominally 
holding to their lists, but on actual orders by. mercerizers 
this week, running around 50,000 pounds, these prices 
have been substantially shaded. 


Southern Single Chain wares 35 
Southern Two-Ply Chain ee 
20s Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
S White Carpet, 8s, 3 anc 
--35 8s, 1-ply 16% 
S ex. -. rr | 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply _ 17 
Southern Single Skeins 10s, l-ply and 3-ply 17% 
16s 30s, 2-ply 25% 
2 
30s 27 14s 21% 
Southern Two- Ply Skeins 214% 
0 20s 221% 
ids 21 22s 2 
26 30s 27 
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“Where Quality Counts” 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn St., PROVIDENCE, R. L 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. © AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 
WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Representative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 
WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” 
Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in- 
sure you against se fel opens and Delays in your work. 


FOR FINE YARNS 
Use OUR SPECI AL TEMPERED NARROW TRAVEL- 
ERS. 


FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 
lise the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFF- 
Patent No. 1,636,992. 


BARBER-COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS. 


_HIGH SPEED WARPERS. 


/WARP TYFNG MACHINES 
WAKP-DEAWING MAC BINS 
HAND KNOTTERS. 


BARBER. COLMAN: COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 


ROCKFORD, ILL. U. $. A. 


Mass. {Greenville C. 


+... 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve. the 


SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8S. P. QO. 


| | 
tr) gata’ 
| 
| 
WINDING MACHENERY 
| For all Transfer Purposes : 
| 
| Textile Mills 
| Exporters to 
54 Foreign Countries~ 
| UNIVERSAL WINDING- COMPANY 
~~ BOSTON 
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Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas— 


Gastonia, N. C. 


The more we learn about Gastonia, the more our ad- 
miration grows. Everybody is wide awake and pulling 
for community betterment, and the women are in the 
front ranks of progress. 

Did they grow panicky and hysterical when their bank 
closed? They did not. They got together and pledged 
themselves to the loyal support of their town merchants, 
started a campaign for cotton clothing and hosiery, de- 
claring that every spindle in Gaston county should soon 
be humming. 

WuHo ARE THE TRAITORS? 

We do not believe a woman anywhere with deposits in 
banks that have closed would call up a much burdened 
bank president and torture him with unreasonable accu- 
sations. Then who is it, that uses the telephone to 
threaten, and intimidate Mr. John Henry McAden, 
president of First National Bank, Charlotte, and who 
used the very same words in messages to the late Mr. 
Lee Robinson, president of the closed bank in Gastonia? 
It is a woman, who we are sure never had a deposit in 
either bank. If those calls could be traced, we fully be- 
lieve the result would show a nest of Communists and 
Bolsheviks, and clear our good women of shame. 

North Carolina women have the grit and gumption of 
their forefathers, and are not whiners. They can and 
do arise to emergencies, and can, if necessary, lose like 
“good sports.” They never kick a man who is down 

SPENCER MouNTAIN MILLS 

This mill, hidden back of Spencer Mountain, is reach- 
ed by a beautiful drive over a paved road. Miss Ger- 
trude Joy, of Smyre Mill, Gastonia went with me on this 
trip, and had her first view of jacquard weaving. 

This mill was organized over 50 years ago, and the 
spinning room, with its huge beams overhead and, no 
posts at all anywhere, is as steady as can be—not a 
tremor to be felt. We looked and looked for cobwebs, 
but didn’t find one! 

_ Superintendent D. R. LaFar escorted us through the 
mill, showed us the lovely table cloths and napkins and 
we brought a supply home; they are irresistable. 

Why doesn’t somebody in Charlotte start a store for 
Carolina-made products?) We believe it would be ex- 
ceedingly popular, and certainly an eye-opener. It could 
be made a clearing house for seconds—too, and manu- 
facturers would profit, instead of lose. 

C. F. Cloniger is carder and spinner. J. L. Sherrill, 
weaver, and W. E. Armstrong, master mechanic. 


_ Gaffney, S. 


Gaffney is so near to North C Catling. and is the Tae 
of so many North Carolinians that we never realize that 
we are across the State line. 

Irene Mill was one of the first “fancy” mills we ever 
saw, and a visit there in Mill News days was full of 


‘““Aunt Becky. 


thrills. The reservoir, full of big fish that would eat 
from one’s hand, was a sight for sore eyes. 

But now, there are several fancy weave mills in Gaff- 
ney, and some of the very nicest products made there. 
Irene makes cotton and rayon bedspreads and damask of 
fine quality, and lovely patterns. 

Derry MILL 

W. K. Gunter, president, treasurer and manager of 
this mill, was formerly a dentist and everybody calls him 
Doctor Gunter. Everything in the mill—even the de- 
partment where boxes are made, shows the hand of an 
artist, and the finishing room is a regular “Rainbow Divi- 
sion” of beautiful colors, and lovely patterns. . 

_ Never have we seen a better quality or more beautiful 
rayon and cotton -bedspreads and drapery. The pretty 


office windows display this drapery to great advantage, 


and at | once attract the attention of visitors. 
- OTHER MILLS 
Canis Mill also makes pretty bedspreads, but with 
the streets so badly torn up and the weather so awful, it 
was impossible to visit there, and I expect thats where 
Mr. Lyman Hamrick was hiding, as I could not. locate 
him. He is superintendent of Alma, Hamrick, Limestone, 


Musgrove, and Vogue; all except the V ogue, make sheet- 


ings. 

W..C. Haseiek: president and treasurer of these mills 
is a very interesting and courteous gentleman; and, 
though it was the first time we had met him, we knew at 
once that Mr. Lyman’s pleasing personality was in- 
herited. 

GAFFNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

This is the largest mill in Gaffney; has more than 
2,000 looms, and the entire plant running full daytime. 
The president is G. H. Milliken of New York; treasurer, 
Walter S. Montgomery, Jr.; secretary, R. P. Carson; 
purchasing agent, E. S. Tennant, of Spartanburg, and 
superintendent, C. L. Chandler, with O. A. Sullivan, as- 
sistant suPerintendent. 

Overseers, many of them, have been here for a number 
of years and a finer group has never been found. O. A. 
Sullivan is carder;.J. W. Kennett, spinner; he has been 
here 20 years. H. E, Sullivan, is overseer weaving; G. ( 
Meredith, overseer cloth room; G. S. Melton, master me- 
chanic. The product is sheeting and prints. 

THE WoMAN’s CLUB 

I had the honor of attending the Woman’s Club in 
company with Mrs. G. C. Meredith, one of the leaders, 
and in spite of the bad weather a large crowd met in the 
pretty community house. 

Minutes read, and a summary of last years work, 
showed that these ladies are very much on the job. They 
captured many prizes in the County Fair last year, and 
expect to do even better this year. ‘Aunt Becky” has 
an advance invitation to be on hand at that time. 

I never go to Gaffney without visiting in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Meredith, and I brought home a 
souvenir of this visit, a large Oriental-looking vase 
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(home-made), that is a real work of art and a great 
curiosity as well. It was made by Mrs. Ramsay, step- 
mother of Mrs. Meredith. 
by members of the Woman’s Club of Gaffney Manufac- 
turing Company and is truly beautiful and durable. 


Bessemer City, N. C. 


GAMBRELL AND MELVILLE MILLS 


Such a friendly, congenial trio in the office, and such 
a cozy place! Superintendent A. B. Cobb is wonderfully 
interesting, and Miss Elizabeth Klingmeyer, office man- 
ager, and Miss Eva Carpenter bookkeeper, are both alto- 
gether charming and friendly. I truly enjoyed visiting 
these fine people. oe 

These mills are humming busily every day, with J. V. 
Tarpley, overseer carding; F. B. Lutz, overseer spinning; 
G. G. Boone,overseer weaving, and C. S$. Hagar, over- 
seer the cloth room. L. V. Richardson is general overseer 
of No. 2, and W. T. Froneberger, is assistant superin- 
tendent. 
OsaGE MILL 


This mill has a pretty new office and we found the 


yard man, H. S$. Yount, planting shrubbery around it. 

Mrs. M. B. Pearson, office stenographer is wonderfully 
pleasant and courteous, and made us feel at home for 
awhile, in the sanctum of the genial treasurer, M. C. 
Mauney. 

A. F. Briggs, superintendent is.no stranger, and wel- 
comed us heartily. He is busy as a bee, with everything 
going nicely, and everybody in good humor. Getting full 
time. 

T. N. Reeves is day carder and spinner, and C. W. 
Whitley, day weaver. Mr. Whitley has the sympathy of 
all his friends in the critical illness of his mother. He 
has been a devoted son always, and does not spare him- 
self in anything that will give his mother comfort or 
pleasure. -His devotion to her is said to be beautiful 
beyond description, and should she really be called to her 
reward, he has nothing to regret. 

Night force: J.C. Richardson, carder; H. C. Ring- 
staff, spinner; R. H. King, weaver. J: L. Grant,—an- 
other good friend, is overseer the cloth room. 


Darlington, S. C.—Darlington Mfg. Co. 
Back to 55 Hours | 


This mill is again running 55 hours per week. 

Textile night school will begin January 19th. Lets 
have a big class. 

We have had two recent weddings,—Miss Lula, Weath- 
erby and Mr. Claude Anderson, December 24th; Miss 
Zuline Parnell and Robert Edwards, January 10th. 


Greenville, S. C.—Public Library Popular 
With Brandon Mills People. 11,575 
Books Read in 1930 


The president of Brandon Mill Corporation, Green- 


ville, S. C., is justly proud of the following letter receiv- 
ed from the city librarian: 


Mr. Aug. W. Smith, President, 
Brandon Mill Corporation, 
Greenville, S. C. 
My Dear Mr. Smith: 
The Brandon Mill people have made such an enviable 
record in reliability in the care and return of books lent 
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It is a sample of work done 
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them from our library book truck during the past year, 
that we wished to express to you and them our pleasure 
and satisfaction in this service. 

Since January of last year, with 11,575 books read, 
there is not one single delinquent registered. We feel that 
this is indeed a record of which they may well be proud. 

We should like—if it would meet with your approval 
——to have you post this letter, so that we may thus ex- 
press to them personally, our congratulations and appre- 
ciation. 

Cordially yours, 
CHARLOTTE TEMPLe: TON, 
Greenville Public Library. 


Section Men Oranize Club at National 
Weaving 


Lowell, N. C.—The section men of the National Weav- 
ing Company organized a Section Men’s Club, with 37 
charter members. 

The following officers were elected: President, J. F. 
Hawkins; vice-president, L. C. Morrow; secretary, J. R.- 
Brooks; treasurer, J. T. Costner. | 

Charter members ‘are as follows: L. A. Padget, J. G. 
Morrow, Jack Hartsel, J. C. Spence, L. E. Sanders, Tom 
Curry, J. O. Bagwell, A. B. Davis, H. D. Stancel, C. F. 
Russell, L. A. McAlister, J. F. Hawkins, W. R. Henson, 
S. O. Munday, W. P. Carpenter, Will Wynn, J. T. Cox, 
W. L. Powers, W. B. Mitchem, W. F. Penland, T. R. 
Sargent, W. V. Gilmore, F. D. Coleman, Burl Jones, P. 
B. Jones, W. H. Winecoff, J. C. Mattox, W. P. Walker, 
H. D. McDaniel, J. G. Marrow, F. W. Spence, L. M. 
Kincaid, G. C. Presley, Robert Jackson, J. M. Proctor, 
J. R. Brooks, J. T. Costner. 


The following committees were appointed: Refresh-— 
ment committee—Jack Hartsell, L. E. Sanders, J. T. Cox 
and Will Wynn. Topic—L. A. McAlister, Burl Jones, 
L. M. Kincaid and W. H. Winecoff. | 

The club was organized for the purpose of considering 
and solving problems of the mill and community in gen- 
eral, and to promote a spirit of fellowship and hearty co- 
operation among all the co-workers of the National 
Weaving Company, to the school in the community, to 
the Sunday school and church, and to the community as 
a whole. 


The Backbone of the Nation Needs a 
Wizard Chiropractor 


Mr. S. P. Stowe, president and treasurer of several of 
the nineteen cotton mills in Belmont, N. C., says the 
present panic is all due to the oppression of the farmers. 
That the farmer must pay Mr. Ford and others around 
$7 per day to produce automobiles and farm implements, 
but doesn’t get an average of 50 cents per day for his 
own work. 

When farm products are cheap, the farmer suffers,— 
so does every other business in the world, for the farmer 
is the “backbone of the nation. 

It will take a wizard chiropractor to get the nation’s 
spinal column in good health, and that $45, 000 ,000 
‘farm relief’ fund, will never do the trick. 


‘Has made for 
Mandy?” 

“Well, not quite all, Dinah. I’s got to buy a trooso, 
an’ rent a house, an’ get mah husband a job, an’ buy him 
a good suit o’ close an’ get some regular washin’ work to 


do. An’ when them’s done ah kin name the happy day.” 


you arrangement your marriage, 
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Wanted 


Superintendent for mill located in the 
Carolinas; 40,000 spindles and 1,000 
looms running on. broadcloth, colored 
goods and rayon. Must be progressive, 
economical and not over 40 years of 
age. It will be a waste of time for 
anyone to apply for this position .un- 
less they have a gilt-edge record and 


know how to get results with a low 
cost. feferences requested with ap- 
plication. Address ‘“‘Progress,"’ care 


Southern Textile Bulletin. 


l Ball 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or cloth mill, Twenty-two years 
experience on white and colored work. 
Address T. L. S., care Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


 Warper Single Head (Cocker 
Machine & Foundry Co. 1919) with 
thread. guide, 42” wide, 510 Ends. 
Electric Stop Motion. 

ientwistle Single Head Ball Warper 
(1919) 60” wide, 370. Ends. 
14 Reels Alexander and Garsed 

50: Spindles. 


(1919) 


l Automatic Band Machine (Easton 


& Burnham 1919}. 
i Standard Bale Press i(Lydell). 


CARTER MILLS 
Gastonia, N. C. 


WANT position—cost accounting and 
designing. 
references. Salary 
portunity. Textile 
dress ‘“‘Costs,” care 
Bulletin, 


secondary to op- 
education. Ad- 
Southern Textile 


Experienced. in both. Good: 


Wanted 
oom fixer for silk -mill. in South; 
$20-$40 week’ for good man Charles 
P, Raymond Service, Inc., 204 Wash- 


ington St.. Boston, Mass 


Yarns Wanted 
We want reliable mill to supply yarns 
Nos. 10's to 14's for underwear; con- 
tract basis. Have large equipment. 
Address ‘‘Yarns,"’ care Southern 
tile Bulletin. 


Tex- 


Greater Profit Through Direct Selling 


An old established House, located in 
New York, thoroughly familiar with 


‘the Cutting Up Trade, is in a position 


to. sell your product direct to the 
Manufacturing Cutters, which. means 
a greater profit to you. Broadcloth 
and Print Cloths, a specialty, Plain 
and Fancy. -Will style and merchan- 
dise your. line. Adequate financial 
backing. Nominal rate of commission. 
Address ‘Direct. Selling,”’ care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most 
comfortable. Most reliable. Costs 
‘less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 


regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. | 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTE 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS. 


Bill Heads 
Statements 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books’ 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 


18 West Fourth St. 


Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Marshall Field & Co. Report 
Past Year Will Prove 


was inevitably one of liquidation, re- 
adjustment and compensation for the 
excesses of the past. Many believe 
it will prove a blessing in disguise, 
because of the lessons it has taught 
and because of the sound basis it 
has given for constructive progress,” 


a Marshall Field & Co. statement 
declared. “American business has 


learned anew many things which in 
soft prosperity it had forgotten. It 
is returning to solid philosophy and 
wholesome practices and is laying a 
groundwork upon which it will build 
to greater heights than ever before. 
“Wasteful methods are being elim- 
inated, costs reduced and services 
improved. The ability, industry, 
judgment and loyalty of employees 
and employers alike are being tested 
and measured as never before. Per- 
sonnel is being sifted and more accu- 
rately classified, and corporate or- 


ganizations are being reinvigorated in - 


the process. The benefits will accrue 
through many years to come. 

‘The real test of character is dif- 
ficult. The finest courage is_ that 
which makes its way out of adversity 
with confidence and intelligence. If 
we will go forward with courage now, 
we will look back upon 1930 as the 
beginning of a new foundation for 


business progress and public welfare.’ 


BULLETIN 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
are read in practically every textile 
mill in the Southern States. Make 
your wants and. offerings known 
through this medium. $3.00 per inch 


| for each insertion. 
Set this style type, 
words to the inch. 


Set this style, about 30 words to 
inch 


figure about. 40 


Becky Ann's books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 


“Only a Factory 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Jal 


Ir 
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Charlotte Manufacturing Company 


Incorporated 1911 


CHARLOTTE, 


Phone 5125 


MANUFACTURERS 


CARD CLOTHING AND REEDS 


All metal silk reeds. oval dent and 


regular dent reeds, slasher combs. 


WE REPAIR ALL 


We recommend our genuine oval dent 


reed for work up to 30 dents per inch. 


KINDS OF REEDS 


Particularly adapted to factories and plants 


VOGEL SEAT-ACTION 
CLOSET COMBINATION 


Factory and plant closets 
receive more. tnuse—and abuse 
—than anythine in the plant 
or factory. Repairing, ordi- 
narily, is a disagreeable 
but when Vogel Number. Ten 
(‘losets are used the need of 
frequent repairs is eliminat- 


ed. 
The mechanism of the Vogel 


Number ren is simple 
nothing to wear out or get 
out of order. We have a 


folder that. shows all the 
mechanical -‘details . of the 
Vogel Number Ten, which 
we'll be glad to send you, 
promptly, At the same time, 
if vou wish, we will send in- 

formation about - Vogel 
frost-Proof closets. fer mill 
| Villages and other exposed 
| places — positively 


guaranteed against 
freezing. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 


Yours for the Asking! 
this $1,000,000 Service 


That's what it is—as advertised. Although it has taken us 
a little more than a century to gradually build it. Our 
technical service today has cost us close to.a million dolars. 
As makers and distributors of products that play such a 
vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- 
lute certainty just what our products can or cannot do for 
our clients. 

This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile 
needs and is available any time to assist In solving your 
problems. 


Sizing Compounds Our Products 


Sizing Gums 


For weighting and finish- Sizing Compounds 
Softeners 


ing all textiles Soluble Gums 


Soluble Oils 


A. H. Gum Soans 
Dextrines 
Asace Gum Colors 


Pigment and Lake 
Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
Liquid Chlorine 
Chlorine Lime 
(Bleaching Powder) 
Caustic Soda 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Chemists to the Textile Industry 
Charlotte 


Dighton Artificial Gum 


Rosin Size 


Providence 


New. York 


Philadelphia 
Boston 
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The Way to Greater Profits 7 


The incessant call of “cutters” and retailers today is 
for lower prices. Alert mill executives realize that this 
ae trend makes the reduction of costs imperative... . 
We suggest that a good way for many manufacturers 
to effect economies is through scrapping obsolete and 
otherwise inefficient warping equipment and installing 
new machines. This action, moreover, would result in 
improved quality. After all, a manufacturer's yarn, 
labor, power, gen- — 
other costs are NO 
he makes a GOOD 
silk than when he 
one, . Send for 


eral overhead, and 
HIGHER ~— when 
piece of rayon or 
turns out a POOR 

‘a Sipp - Eastwood 
representative now. Lay your warping problems 
before him. Behind him is an organization with 30 
years experience in the manufacture of warping and 
winding equipment. You will find he can offer sugges- 
tions that will not only lower costs, but will also in- 

- crease production and improve the quality of your 
finished fabrics. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD 


CORPORATION 
Winders, Warpers; Re-beamers, Quillers 
Folding Machines, Edge Warpers 
on & SUMMER STS., PATERSON, N. J. 


Representatives: 
NEW ENGLAND 
Joseph Barnes, New Bedford, Mass. 
SOUTH 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
ENGLAND 


Textile Acessories, Ltd.. Manchester 
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SIPP-EASTWOOD 
HEAVY WARPERS 


50°. of the 


' 


CONSIDERABLY OVER 


accidents in mills are caused | 
by falling against objects or falling down | 
because of slippery floors. 


cleans mill floors so thoroughly that these 


accidents are reduced to a minimum. 


This is your 


best insurance against acci- 


dents in the mill. 


The J. B. Ford C 


Ask your supply man for 


“WYANDOTTE” 


o., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


We repair steel 
flyers. 


yf all kinds, 


W. H. MONTY, 


We manufacture 
flyer pressers, fluted steel rolls, lifting 
rods and bushings. 


We overhaul cotton, mill machinery 


Pres. and Treas. 


We have the latest equipment for moving, 
re-arranging and erecting cotton mill 


machinery 


roving spindles, 


rolls, spindles and 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


We manufacture, Overhaul and Repair 
Cotton Mul Machinery 


P. S. MONTY, 
Vice-Pres. 
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